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In the Record 


Readjustments or a Bust? 


According to our expert on business conditions, it’s much 
more likely to be the former. He’s not prognosticating, 
mind you, but he says that an impressive number of econo- 
mists think the same way. In fact, he points to several 
industries which have already gone through the operation 
and come out much healthier, thank you, than before. One 
of these is radio manufacturing. This industry is not only 
on its feet again but as active as ever. He points to women’s 
wear, rubber tires and paper as three other industries which 
have lowered prices in line with tighter market conditions. 
The state of the business world is given a concentrated once- 
over beginning on page 398. 


Bringing Home the Bacon 
Before the Pigs Are Born 


A poem by Margaret Fishback in the New York Herald 
Tribune of October 19 entitled, “It Is Not Meat That We 
Should Eat,” ends as follows: 


“When in a butcher shop, I think, 
‘What am I out for, meat or mink?’ 
It grows dishearteningly clear 
We’d better eat some other year.” 


The last word of Miss Fishback’s poem is important. 
While there is a huge corn crop, the meat supply cannot be 
greatly increased this year. For pigs and calves must be 
born and grow into fat hogs and steers. In contemplating 
a greater abundance of reasonably priced beefsteaks, it is 
particularly distressing to realize that this time lag runs us 
into 1950 or thereabouts. It seems the laws of the birds and 
the bees still rule down on the farm and out on the range. 
(Page 401.) 


A Remobilization Development 


Railroad trains in Europe and Britain run on rails of the 
same gauge. The calendar is international and Greenwich 
time is used the world around. But more international 
standardization would be helpful. Many nations use the 
metric system, but England and this country measure in 
inches and miles. Automobiles keep to the right over here 
and in Canada, but in England they run on the left. As 
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to machines and tools they tend to be noninternational in 
that their parts are not interchangeable. So the news that 
an agreement has been reached between the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain for uniform screw threads should 
be welcome. While the agreement is expected to be mili- 
tarily advantageous, it can also be considered to be a move 
toward peace. At the least, it’s a sign of the growing com- 
pactness of the world: that it’s becoming more difficult for 
any nation to be a law unto itself. (Page 416.) 


‘Punch, brothers, punch with care! 
Punch in the presence of the passenjare.”’ 


The human touch is not so easily made when customers 
and producers are widely separated, when employees and the 
company president are acres apart, and when “communi- 
ties” where plants operate are indistinguishable parts of 
large cities. So there has grown up the science of public 
relations and in many companies the work demands the 
services of a well-staffed public relations department. In 
addition, outside counseling agencies are often used. Prob- 
lems to be solved and the methods employed naturally vary 
considerably with the company, the plant, and the times. 
The latest survey of company practices indicates a ten- 
dency toward greater emphasis on customer relations. (See 
pages 406 and 422.) 


Putting Out a Big “‘Help Wanted” Sign 


To man a fully operating rearmament program may call 
for a type of high-class thievery—robbing Peter’s factory to 
man Paul’s factory. But there are some other sources of 
man power. Industries finding their markets dwindling 
and curtailment forced upon them will be glad to know that 
their excess workers can be quickly absorbed elsewhere. 
Then there is always a crop of young folks each year who 
must find their first jobs. There are also a rather steady 
number of unemployed who are very much employable 
(they are sometimes technically called the frictional unem- 
ployed). And if the proper play is made for them, the 
superannuated can be lured back to do a good day’s work. 
As to the women, an Economic Note on page 418 suggests 
both a pull and a push are needed to attract those outside 
the labor force into it. (See story on page 412.) 
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Business Highlights 


USINESS, on an over-all basis, is slightly better 

than it was this time last year. National income 

has established an all-time high according to the most 

recent reports, and corporate profits have increased 
more than any other type of income. 

Tightening of bank credit by boosting reserve re- 
quirements of member banks has had no effect on the 
corporate bond market. In fact, interest costs of new 
utility issues floated late in September were slightly 
below costs of last spring. 

Allotments to ECA countries indicate a step-up in 
activity during the final quarter of this year. Employ- 
ment remains at a high level and the increasing mo- 
mentum of the armament program suggests higher 
premiums on skilled labor in coming months. 

Metal prices continued to rise largely because the 
government is competing more aggressively with 
industry for some of the materials considered strate- 
gic. Pig iron prices were raised for the second time in 
two months and, in light of the strong demand for 
steel, the end of the uptrend in the prices of metals 
and metal products does not appear to be in sight. 

The joint estimates of plant and equipment expen- 
ditures prepared by the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the Department of Commerce indi- 
cate expenditures of about $18.6 billion this year as 
compared with about $16.2 billion in 1947 and $8.2 
billion in 1941. 


READJUSTMENTS OR A BUST 


Postwar price inflations are usually succeeded by a 
price collapse. This happened after the Napoleonic 
Wars, the Civil War and World War I. 

However, peace seems more than usually precarious 
today. The strained relations between Russia and the 
western powers, disturbances in Malaya, civil war in 
China, fighting in Greece, unrest in Indonesia and in 
Peru all furnish ample proof that peace is not yet. 
Unlike after the last war, Germany is an economic 
vacuum and the Marshall Plan countries find it diffi- 
cult to pull themselves up with ECA bootstraps. 

Economists have appraised the situation carefully 
and an impressive number of them concur that a 
depression is not just around the corner. But most of 
them recognize that readjustments are taking place 
within the soft goods industries and in a few of the 
hard goods lines. Some of these observers expect an 
acceleration of this readjustment trend during the 
coming quarter as more and more pipe lines are filled. 

The high rate of activity in the steel industry, 
automobiles and heavy electrical equipment, and the 


current rate of building activity in residential build- 
ing and plant expansion overshadow the fact that 
more and more industries are entering this readjust- 
ment stage. Some industries which have already gone 
through this readjustment period are again operating 
at a high rate of production. Radios, tires, women’s 
wear and some luxury lines are examples. Radios 
which a year ago were a drug on the market have 
recently advanced in price, and growth in the demand 
for television sets exceeds manufacturers’ expecta- 
tions. 


IN A BUYERS’ MARKET 


The paper industry is the latest group to undergo 
readjustment. Demand for paper and paperboard in 
recent months has been leveling off while paper out- 
put this year is expected to continue close to capacity 
with over-all production perhaps reaching a new 
peak exceeding 22 million tons. Some types of paper, 
such as book and magazine paper and all kinds of 
paperboard, are in easier supply. 

Industrial consumers stock-piled coal at a high 
rate to tide themselves over any prolonged period 
such as the strike in July, but labor troubles failed to 
materialize. On top of this, exports of coal have been 
declining, but production has been running close to 
600 million tons annually. Since industrial consumers 
no longer have to worry about the coal supply, they 
can afford to demand good quality coal. The mortal- 
ity rate among marginal producers of coal has conse- 


Chart 1: Expenditures on New Plant and Equip- 
ment by United States Business 


Source: Securities and Exchange Commission 
Billions of Dollars 
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quently run high over the past month. But there has 
been no disintegration in the price structure, except 
in some localized areas where marginal producers 
tried to bail themselves out by cutting prices. 

The intensified competition has been helpful to the 
steel industry in obtaining good-quality coking coal. 
With this in its favor and the scrap supply situation 
improved, the steel industry has been pushing up its 
operating rate since late August. It is currently oper- 
ating at 99.1% of capacity, and is turning out the 
highest tonnage in peacetime history. 


PROMOTIONS PROP RETAIL SALES 


Fall weather, promotional sales and some lower 
prices helped bolster retail sales in early October. 
Sales volume for the country in the week ended Octo- 
ber 6 was from 1% to 5% above a year ago, according 
to Dun and Bradstreet estimates. 

Heavy fall and winter apparel sold well. Furniture 


Chart 2: Sales of Retail Stores 


Source: Department of Commerce 
Index Numbers, Seasonally Adjusted, 1935-1939 =100 
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and general housefurnishings held at high levels. With 
lower prices, consumer demand for meat increased. 

Possibly October will see a strengthening of con- 
sumer nondurables which were slipping on the basis 
of the August report of the Department of Commerce. 
All major nondurable goods groups recorded small 
declines from July, on a seasonally adjusted basis. 
Durable goods groups were up about 3%. The year- 
to-year increase in nondurables was 4%; durables, 
28%. These are dollar sales and take no account of 
price increases. 

Automotive sales, dollar volume, at 367% of the 
1935-1939 index in August (seasonally adjusted) were 
up 6.4% above July and 45.1% above a year ago. 


Building materials and hardware rose 2% during the 
month and 23% in the year. Jewelry stores recorded 
a decline of 5.5% from August, 1947. 

Apparel store sales in August stood at 302 of the 
1935-1939 index, compared with 311 in July and 
293 in August, 1947. The year-to-year increase was 
thus only 3.1%. Drug stores and eating and drink- 
ing places registered year-to-year declines of 1.6% 
and 2.9%, respectively. 

Department store sales are also lagging. Dollar 
sales for the week ended October 2 were 327% of the 
1935-1939 index (unadjusted) —eight points above a 
week earlier but only one point above a year ago. 
Basement sales, however, are considerably ahead of 
other departments. In July, the latest month for 
which data are available, main store sales were up 
5% over a year ago while basement store sales were 
up 10%. In the seven months ended July, the main 
store and basement store sales increases over a year 
earlier were 4% and 11%, respectively. 

With buyer resistance thus indicated, retailers are 
placing orders more cautiously. The ratio of stocks 
plus outstanding orders (end of August) to sales 
(August) of 296 of the larger department stores was 
4.9 against 5.2 a year ago. 


PLANT EXPANSION SLOWS 


Expenditures on new plant and equipment by 
American business this year are expected to exceed 
last year’s record to the extent of $2.4 billion, or 
12.6%. (See Chart 1.) However, construction con- 
tract awards, machine-tool demand for domestic use, 
and estimates compiled by the SEC and the Com- 
merce Department indicate lower volume for 1949. 
For the fourth quarter of 1948 volume is estimated 
at $4.69 billion against $4.94 billion a year earlier—or 
a decline of 4.5%. The year-to-year decline in 
fourth-quarter 1948 volume can be attributed almost 
entirely to the fact that manufacturing companies 
plan to spend about $350 million less in the current 
quarter, but expenditures by railroads and electric 
and gas utilities are expected to be above last year 
both on a physical and dollar volume basis. 


HOUSING STARTS BELOW 1947 


Housing starts in September of this year totaled 
81,000, according to preliminary indications. This is 
a 3.7% decline from a year ago. The September 
total represents the second time in which the number 
of new housing units started during any month of 1948 
dropped below the number started in the correspond- 
ing month of 1947. The decline in home building starts 
has revived rumors that the boom in home building is 
losing some of its vigor. Last year, however, new 
dwelling construction was slowed down early in the 
season by both weather and prices. As a result, the 
year’s peak for starts did not occur until October, 
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1947, which was abnormally late when considering 
seasonal factors in building. In April of this year, 
98,800 new permanent nonfarm dwelling units were 
started—a postwar and probably all-time high. A 
near-record level was maintained in the next three 
months, although there was a slight ebbing: 97,000 
in May; 96,000 in June; 94,000 in July. (See table.) 
Constricting influences upon the market include 
the high prices asked for new buildings and old build- 
ings. 

Since 1946, when the number of real-estate trans- 
actions reached a peak, the number of transfers of 
property have declined 50%. The total, of course, 
includes all sorts of properties, but new housing is an 
important factor. Because of high prices, lending 
institutions are hesitant to extend their financing of 
them. They reason that present amortization is at 
a rate of about 3% to 3.5% a year on a twenty-year 
mortgage. Over the next four years, therefore, the 
banks would obtain from amortization about 12% to 
14% on the properties. However, many bankers ex- 
pect that the prices of real estate are greatly inflated 
and that we might have a price slump ranging from 
30% to 35% in the next four or five years. Hence, 
they would not have received sufficient amounts from 
repayments in case of default. Amortization would 
probably not cover shrinkage in the value plus re- 
habilitation and liquidation of the property. 


TWO WEAK PROPS 


It would seem, therefore, that weaknesses have de- 
veloped in two of the props which are most important 
in supporting the economy: (1) capital expansion in 
plant and equipment; and (2) a contraction in de- 
mand for housing which could have repercussions in 
demand for consumers’ durable goods, such as home 
appliances and housefurnishings. 


But demand remains high for automobiles, farm 
machinery, railroad equipment, and heavy electrical 
equipment. There are also the relatively large federal 
subsidies for easy money mortgages which have a 
strong inflationary potential. On top of this there are 
proposals for public housing, slum clearance, mainte- 
nance of support prices for farm commodities, broad- 
ened Social Security benefits and lowered retirement 
ages. Stepping up our foreign aid program, and re- 
arming Europe are two other proposals. 

It should also be remembered that appropriations 
were never greater for rivers, harbors, and public 
works. The Federal Government is planning to make 
the largest investment in its history in civil public 
works construction during the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1949. A mid-year review of the budget, based on 
final appropriation acts of Congress, reveals that $2.5 
billion, or 5% of the $42.2 billion of the federal budget 
has been earmarked for expenditures on federal and 
federal aid construction programs of all types, ex- 


Number of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling 
Units Started, by Location! 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
In Thousands of Units 


Number of Dwelling Units 


Period Location 
Total — 
Urban Rural Nonfarm 
LOZO 2 ae ate Ae eeie emietecs 247.0 196.0 51.0 
WOOT Rens ss take <a 449.0 359.0 90.0 
VOSS: fase Sete ee 716.0 574.0 142.0 
1998. 6 ste seboe svateregers earned 871.0 698.0 173.0 
LOS Gre aa ere erence 893.0 716.0 177.0 
OOS 8... peters de tyes coe 937.0 752.0 185.0 
AO2G6 ewe se ten ee 849.0 681.0 168.0 
RO27 Se eles cote woaoetas 810.0 643.0 167.0 
APQSEF. Teter tis weeeeee OE 753.0 594.0 159.0 
UL 2 ae te he cere 509.0 400.0 109.0 
A980 Fe eae ee eee 330.0 236.0 94.0 
OSL. Shs asia RRR ee 254.0 174.0 80.0 
10895 x: Gs 3 Soke ke bes 134.0 64.0 70.0 
LOSS Sass weneat avai 93.0 45.0 48.0 
1b) 2 Pa RRELEy Rn SrA. eee 126.0 49.0 77.0 
LOSS cccdatis wen eee 221.0 117.0 104.0 
TOSG6 ys aims leche eee 319.0 211.0 108.0 
OB Ts 6 5 ices corn ctersiais 336.0 218.0 118.0 
OSS roecoNs.«, cieurna wns eas 406.0 262.0 144.0 
1989....33 Jaa eee 515.0 359.0 156.0 
LOAO. ..¢.25-c, pererenics Ra 602.6 396.6 206.0 
MOAT 57 Seite. s wets steis sianreay 706.1 434.3 271.8 
1948s FIR iol etn ewNe 356.0 Q27 4 128.6 
1943 (Sa eee se 191.0 124.4 66.6 
1944. Sicgdhauets 2 eos 141.8 96.2 45.6 
1946 oie ccna Sayer * mee 209.3 133.9 75.4 
1946... ss. eee eee 670.5 403.7 266.8 
DU Me Mr cho Biot et 849.0 479.8 369.2 
JANUALY na 15 aes 39.3 24.2 15.1 
February iairaetes.< ieee 42.8 25.0 17.8 
Marchi atten cemotie ne 56.0 31.8 24.2 
April 42:28) eee coree 67.1 37.6 29.5 
Bi om Besa ees as 72.9 39.3 33.6 
DUTCs 50's «cco eeete 77.2 42.2 35.0 
July sss 0. ooo eee 81.1 44.5 86.6 
August. . 86.3 47.4 38.9 
September............ 93.8 50.3 43.5 
October... 454 #5 eee 94.0 53.2 40.8 
November............ 79.7 48.0 31.7 
Decemberss, csrayefisw-% 58.8 36.3 22.5 
1948 
January.Socccen< te ses 52.6 30.4 22.2 
February... 49.6 28.8 20.8 
Marcher cs5 ccs satan 15.1 42.0 $3.1 
Aprilistcacaaian ee acne 98.8 54.4 44.4 
Maytals Seema eeae 97.0 56.4 40.6 
JUNCHE es ate eee ete 96.0 52.9 43.1 
Jtly's as sb aera 94.0 49.7 44.3 
Auguste iseee 5 ssi 83.0 n.d. n.a. 


1Farm dwellings, that is dwellings usually located outside urban places and built 
for occupancy by the farmer-owner, are not covered in this table. The estimates 
shown here also exclude temporary units, conversions, dormitory accommodations, 
trailers, or military barracks. They do include prefabricated housing units. 

pPreliminary. 

n.a.Not available. 


cluding only military public works. Military public 
works alone may account for $247 million additional 
spending, assuming that expenditures of $2.5 billion 
for civil public works materialize in the year that lies 
ahead. 
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Pigs, Calves and the Meat Supply 


N THE normal course of events meat animals of all 

kinds come into the markets in greater abundance 

in the autumn and prices in the wholesale markets 

tend downward. Prewar seasonal patterns reappeared 

in somewhat exaggerated and slightly distorted form 
in 1947, 

Both the recent increases in receipts of cattle, hogs, 
sheep and lambs at the stockyards, and the decline in 
prices seem to indicate that 1948 is likewise develop- 
ing the usual seasonal pattern. 

Certain other factors, particularly the record corn 
crop, seem to be reinforcing seasonal influences at 
certain points this year. Any such extraseasonal 


Table 1: Wholesale Prices 
Sources: Department of Agriculture; Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Wheat: i 

rn: Hogs: _|Beef Steers: 

No. 8 Yellow| No. 2 Hard] ali Grades, | Good, 
Chicago, K Winter, Chicago, Chicago, 

Dollars per Jollee City,| Dollars per | Dollars per 

Bushe paiet yer 100 Pounds | 100 Pounds 


Period 


1985-39 Average........ 0.75 0.98 8.77 10.07 
1946 Average........... 1.63 1.89 18.40 19.32 
1947 January.......... 1.33 2.09 22.45 23.93 
Feburary......... 1.42 2.26 25.70 23.79 
March (oo. - theres: 2.69 27.10 24.05 
April. i Nase 2.68 23.49 23.45 
lay re. SU 1.78 2.69 22.24 24.22 
BOOP tnt Aire, «Ae 2.10 2.37 22.06 25.72 
July... 2.17 2.29 | 22.11 | 927.64 
Ost. fe oe ss 2.365 2.32 23.74 28.27 
September........ 2.51 2.65 26.66 29.43 
Metober’ =. nse» 2.40 2.95 27.81 29.55 
November........ 2.42 8.00 24.96 29.12 
December......... 2.61 8.01 26.31 29.62 
1948 January.......... 2.71 3.03 26.71 30.36 
GDTMATY: pers cise oie 2.25 2.51 29.25 27.10 
March. : 2.30 2.45 21.40 26.92 
Oris rte. fae: 2:32 2.45 19.79 28.17 
Mave it puairante st) 2.31 2.40 20.15 30.91 
2 ti ee ee 2.32 2.29 23.10 $4.85 
July.... 2.14 2.19 25.17 36.44 
upastiigeue. 27. 1.99 2.16 26.89 36.02 
September........ 1.86 2.19 27.75 33.85 
October 2........ na. n.a. n.a. 32.154 
October 4......... n.a. n.d. 24.81 n.a 
Odtober5..).......0. 1.61 17 23.63 n.a. 
October 6 a. tae 1.66 2.17 24.02 n.a. 
October 7........... 1.70 2.18 n.a. 31.5 
aWeek ending. n.a.Not available. 


change is, however, in the nature of an anticipation of 
future changes in supply rather than additions to 
available stocks. Whatever increase there is in pres- 
ent offerings is likely to be largely at the expense of 
supply at a later date. 

While feed is now abundant, no very substantial 
and sustained increase in supplies of pork products 
can be effected before the end of 1949, or in beef for 
a year beyond that date. 


Detailed analysis of past relationships indicates 
that the most important factor on the demand side 
is disposable income. Special influences likely to be 
important in the years immediately ahead include the 
amount of meat and products to be sent abroad as a 
part of the foreign aid program, and the size of the 
forces kept under arms. Monetary and credit policies, 
which presumably reflect themselves in the general 
price level, are other matters that deserve some con- 
sideration. 

Price support programs and other payments which 
tend to affect the interrelationships among the prices 
of farm products may have an appreciable influence 
upon the rate at which farmers build up their herds 
to meet what appears now to be a permanently higher 
per capita demand for meat and meat products. 


SEASONAL PATTERNS 


Chart 1 shows the seasonal pattern of wholesale 
prices of meats based upon the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics indexes from 1930 through 1941. A correspond- 
ing curve for 1945 is shown to indicate the temporary 
disappearance of seasonal movements during the war 
and attendant controls. The index for 1947 stated as 
a percentage of its own monthly average is likewise 
shown, and indicates a marked trend back to prewar 
seasonality. A corresponding index for 1948 to date 
(the latest twelve-month period=100) again shows 
a fairly representative seasonal pattern. 

A similar presentation of steer and hog prices from 


Table 2: Number of Cattle and Hogs on Farms 
at the Beginning of the Year 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
In Thousands 


January 1 Cattle! Hogs 
EBV. meh aes Keine “pin aoe Bae ys cee $7,971 55,705 
LOS ar re Man ee one ae te 39,210 54,835 
A Aero eS ee. Paes ee eee Sean 40,905 59,301 
OST. ect cee Gate tye es feta a Bee evar 44,344 62,127 
Me ae ee ee ee ee a 47,438 58,621 
LOS RE see cine So the whe. tie, Sythe: salts 42,764 39,066 
OSB. nts S Bcc adeantt ce © 4, ving Saleen oe teu 42,651 42,975 
BOSD fs oka tae sehen ee ee « «ete 41,449 43,083 
ieee ot ee ee ae cee oer MD 40,783 44,525 
OSD irr atten eels .e Rie. car Mane °, gis"ed » Bee 41,429 50,012 
LEEDS... eb ere s Be ein'y arated oto eee be FS 43,369 61,165 
LOAD ea ee ee er ee ee 46,302 54,353 
GAG) 8 tN Pah. AE «bao ds 49,712 60,607 
LA Se tet re cannes Bik oie Gr iovene He 54,066 73,881 
OAS. 5. We tebe isis’. tis: ake: d Sica alate as 57,630 83,741 
MEN a te dae Mr racszcn, s ertindnve rsa Sancradarwiawleh ops 57,803 59,331 
AD isocste een aces ile > es «oes 2 os Ye 55,739 61,301 
TOA, Hee RE. Oa) Bt Cee ee 88 55,109 56,921 
UT ros cits alabocasisitoia,s ole: su un loan 53,399 55,038 


10ther than milk cows 
pPreliminary 
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1930 to 1941 is shown in Charts 2 and 3. In both 
instances, the prewar seasonal pattern is similar to 
that for all meat prices, and, in both, the year 1947 
appears to be reverting to the prewar design, except 
for an apparently contraseasonal upturn in Decem- 
ber. On these charts, the monthly prices for the cur- 
rent year (expressed as a percentage of the monthly 
average for the latest twelve months available) are 
shown. A rather normal seasonal pattern is unmis- 
takable. 


FEED GRAIN SITUATION 


Some of the more pertinent facts bearing on the 
current situation can be gained from the tables. Table 
1 sets forth the annual average prices of corn, wheat, 
steers and hogs for the prewar period 1935-1939, the 


Chart 1: Wholesale Price of Meat—Seasonal 
Pattern 

Sources: Bureau of Labor Statistics; Taz ConrERENCE BoarD 
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Chart 2: Price of Hogs at Chicago—Seasonal 
Pattern 
Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Tat CONFERENCE BoarD 
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Chart 3: Price of Beef Steers at Chicago—Seasonal 
Pattern 
Sources: Bureau of Agricultural Economics; Taz ConFERENCE BOARD 
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year 1946, and monthly for 1947 and for 1948 to 
date. It also shows weekly prices for the latest dates 
available in October, 1948. Table 2 shows the number 
of hogs and cattle other than milk cows on farms at 
the beginning of each year, starting with 1930. 

Hogs on farms at the beginning of this year were 
32.0% below the peak of 1944, but 25.3% above the 
1935-1939 average. The prospect of a record corn ° 
crop did not appear until too late to affect the spring 
pig crop. Pigs raised in the spring crop were 3% 
below 1947. Department of Agriculture forecasts of 
the fall crop indicate a figure not greatly different 
from last year, the factors which control it having 
come into being before the altered feed situation be- 
came evident. Next spring’s pig crop is expected to 
be much larger. But this year’s bountiful corn crop 
cannot very greatly increase the supply of pork prod- 
ucts for another fifteen months. Hogs may come to 
the market somewhat heavier due to more abundant 
corn. So far as they are held for longer feeding, how- 
ever, they will shorten supply for a time by an amount 
equal to a large part of the added supply at some 
later date. Again, if the number of brood sows is to 
be increased substantially to enlarge next spring’s pig 
crop, the supply of pork products both this year and 
at least the earlier part of next year will be reduced. 

Natural increase in the case of cattle is slower. A 
minimum of eighteen months to two years is required 
from the moment the decision is made to increase 
breeding operations—assuming, of course, that suit- 
able breeding stock is at once available. Of course, 
any stock taken for breeding purposes from herds 
which otherwise would go now to market reduces the 
current supply of beef. Any additions, therefore, to 
the supply of beef prior to the middle or the end 
of 1950 which may result from this year’s bumper 
crops of feed must be the fruit of enlarged feeder 
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operations—which also for a time would reduce sup- 
ply while the animals are being brought up to greater 
weights. Here again, the decisions of cattlemen to 
increase their herds will depend not only upon exist- 
ing feed conditions but upon their estimates of the 
future relationships among prices such as those shown 
in the tables. Examination of Table 2 makes it 
clear enough that herds are in need of building up 
if the supply of beef is to be substantially and perma- 
nently enlarged. 


DEMAND FACTORS 


Expenditures for meat in 1947 were larger than in 
any previous year. (See Chart 4.) Add to this en- 
larged domestic demand the greater exports, which 
have been going chiefly to Europe this year as well 
as in 1947, and the relatively high prices which still 
prevail are easily understood. A supply limited by 
natural factors, in the presence of a willingness to 
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Chart 5: Disposable Income and Meat Consump- 
tion, Per Capita, 1913-1947 
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lay out such huge funds for meat, could not fail to 
reflect itself in prices. Since natural causes prevent 
very large early additions to supply, demand will ob- 
viously be the decisive force on prices. 

So far as can be determined from available statisti- 
cal data, domestic meat expenditures in normal times 
(say during the years 1913 through 1940 with the 
years 1918, 1919 and 1920 omitted as being abnor- 
mally affected by World War I) are more closely 
related to disposable income than to any other factor. 
Chart 5 sets forth this relationship graphically. The 
coefficient of correlation between these series is .939. 
A regression line expressing the relationship between 
these two series has been drawn and extended to 
reach past the year 1947. This procedure suggests 
that meat expenditures last year as in 1920 were ex- 
traordinarily high in relation to disposable income. 
(It is hazardous to make categorical statements about 
such relationships extended so far beyond the data 
upon which they are determined.) It is commonly 
believed that the extensive redistribution of income 
which has occurred during and since the war may 
be a factor in the situation. Such investigation as 
available statistics permit does not appear to confirm 
such an hypothesis.* 

It appears, however, that the close relationship 
between income and meat expenditures is dominated 
by the price factor. Chart 6 depicts disposable income 
and retail meat prices from 1913 through 1947. Chart 
7 shows the relationship between disposable income 
and the quantity of meat consumed. Chart 8 shows 
the relationship between disposable income stated in 
constant 1935-1939 “meat dollars” and per capita 
consumption of meat. Prices and disposable income 
are evidently closely related, the coefficient of corre- 
lation being .885, while there is little or no direct 


1Manufacturing payrolls, even when adjusted to a “spendable 
income” basis give a poorer correlation than does disposable income. 


Chart 6: Per Capita Disposable Income and Retail 
Meat Prices, 1913-1947 
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Chart 7: Disposable Income and Meat Consump- 
tion, Per Capita 
Sources: Department of Commerce; Department of Agriculture 
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Chart 8: Disposable Income in Constant Dollars 
and Meat Consumption, Per Capita 
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relationship between disposable income (in whatever 
terms expressed) and the amount of meat con- 
sumed. The relation between meat prices and dis- 
posable income in 1947 was almost identical with that 
which was obtained during the earlier prewar period. 
As may be seen from Chart 8, disposable income ex- 
pressed in terms of its command over meat declined 
sharply in 1947; the amount of meat domestically 
consumed, however, rose a little. 

It is commonly asserted that high meat prices are 
part and parcel of high prices generally. According 
to this theory, those inflationary factors, such as the 
enlarged supply of money, which account for the 
higher general price level, are to be held equally 
responsible for high meat prices. The same line of 
reasoning indicates that any appraisal of the outlook 
for meat prices must take fully into account the prob- 
able course of the general price level. Detailed anal- 
ysis of the facts substantially support this theory. A 
coefficient of .823 is obtained when meat prices are 
correlated with the cost of living. This compares with 


a coefficient of .885 between meat prices and dispos- 
able income. It turns out, however, that disposable 
income and cost of living give a coefficient of .822. 
The coefficient relating meat prices to both cost of 
living and disposable income combined is .901. When 
the influence of cost of living is eliminated, a partial 
correlation of .645 between meat prices and disposable 
income is obtained, while the correlation between 
meat prices and the cost of living, with disposable 
income eliminated, is only 361. With meat prices 
eliminated, the cost of living and disposable in- 
come yield a partial coefficient of 353. The con- 
clusion that disposable income is the most important 
factor in determining meat prices is thus reinforced, 
but the further fact is revealed that the level of prices 
generally must likewise be given consideration. 
Certain long-term trends may well be important 
factors in the situation. One of them is a long down- 
ward movement in the number of cattle and hogs per 


Chart 9: Number of Cattle and Hogs on Farms, 
Per Capita 
Sources: Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census 
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Chart 10: Number of Cattle and Hogs on Farms 
Adjusted,! Per Capita 


Sources: Department of Agriculture; Taz ConrerENcE Boarp 
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Chart 11: Consumption of Meat 
Source: Department of Agriculture 
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Chart 12: Cattle and Hogs on Farms! and Meat 
Consumption, Per Capita 
Sources: Department of Agriculture; Bureau of the Census 
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capita on the farms. Chart 9 clearly reveals this 
trend overriding the evident cyclical movements. It 
may be, however, that some adjustment is required 
in these data. There has been a definite, if slow, 
gradual increase in the weight of hogs slaughtered 
over a long period of years and beef cattle as a rule 
are brought to slaughter younger than they once were. 
If the number of cattle other than milk cows and 
hogs on the farms is adjusted to take into account 
the trend upward of pounds of slaughtered meat per 
head on farms, the downward trend in both instances 
is considerably reduced. Chart 10 shows this adjusted 
farm population of hogs and cattle. 

But from 1905 through 1932 there is also a similar 
downward trend in per capita consumption of meat. 
Chart 11 sets forth the consumption trend graphically 
from 1905 to 1947, while Chart 12 places the three 
series, now converted to index numbers with their 
‘own average as a base, together for better comparison. 


Chart 11 strongly suggests changing food habits 
from around the first of the century until the Thirties. 
During most of this period, per capita disposable 
income was rising while meat consumption showed a 
definite downward trend. The rise in disposable in- 
come since 1935 has, however, been accompanied by a 
rising per capita consumption of meat. The difference 
may be accounted for by income redistribution, but 
as to its cause there is no convincing evidence. Chart 
12 suggests that in most of the recent years hog and 
cattle population have kept pace with meat consump- 
tion, but 1946 and, particularly, 1947, seem to be ex- 
ceptions to the rule. 

Frevertck W. JONES 
Anita R, Kopeitson 
Division of Business Economics 
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Survey of Business Practices: 


Telling the Public 


EFLECTING the constant need to tailor a pub- 
lic relations program to changing conditions, 
corporate executives participating in THe Conrsr- 
ENCE Boarp’s survey of business practices report in- 
tensification of certain projects. A major revision for 
a number of cooperators has been a shift in empha- 
sis to customer relations in anticipation of a coming 
buyers’ market. No other significant changes in over- 
all policies are in general being contemplated. 

Most executives state that present programs have 
undergone little expansion since the war. However, 
10% of the group find a greater need for public rela- 
tions at all levels. A few companies point to labor 
difficulties as a factor influencing management’s deci- 
sion on this score. Although some expansion is attrib- 
utable to attempts to contact additional publics, 
sometimes a combination of factors is responsible. 
This is true in the case of a mining company whose 
new program is the outgrowth of “the increased ad- 
verse activity on the part of organized labor, the con- 
fused thinking on the part of the returned veteran. 
and the general disregard of company interests dur- 
ing a period of high earnings and full employment 
opportunity.” In two instances the launching of new 
projects resulted in establishment of a public rela- 
tions department. 


ORGANIZATION 


Organization for public relations varies with the 
size of the corporation. Judged by replies, the larger 
the concern the more highly developed is its public 
relations program. One out of every two corporations 
with sales of $100 million and more has an established 
public relations department. When sales fall below 
this level only one in six corporations has such a de- 
partment. Instead, the tendency is for public rela- 
tions to become a function of another department, 
being handled most frequently in conjunction with 
advertising. No instance is reported of a separate 
public relations department in companies with sales 
below a million dollars. In such firms practices are not 
so highly organized and frequently each department 
head is charged with the responsibility for good pub- 
lic relations in his respective field. An executive of 
the company coordinates the work of these several 
departments. 

The absence of any formal organization for a few 
companies is intentional and reflects management’s 
conviction that an elaborate organization is needed 
only when management fails in its job. Commenting 


in this vein, a metal producer reports: “We believe 
that any management that is able and willing to dedi- 
cate itself wholeheartedly to the task of conducting 
the affairs of its company so as to inspire confidence 
and respect in the minds of employees, stockholders 
and the general public will have no need for a pro- 
gram of public relations. In fact, one of the greatest 
curses of American industry today is that too few 
chief executives do dedicate themselves.” 


As Separate Department 


In concerns which departmentalize their public 
relations, the director of the department reports to 
top management. Most often he is responsible to a 
vice president or an assistant to the president. How- 
ever, it is not uncommon to have him be responsible 
to the president or a member of the board. In an oil 
company, for example, one member of the board is 
contact director for the public relations department. 
He keeps constantly informed about activities of the. 
department and the head of the department consults 
with him, thereby fitting public relations functions 
into the broad program of the company as a whole. 

Work in the department is usually organized by 
divisions. For example, the department in a chemical 
company contains three divisions: the information 
division, which is concerned with contacts with the 
press; the extension division, which maintains con- 
tacts with farm groups; and the community relations 
division, which publishes the employee magazine and 
maintains liaison with the company’s various plants. 
Sometimes the number of divisions is greater and 
more specialized, as in a food company which main-~- 
tains five departments: press, employee, consumer, 
stockholder, and farm. In the companies reporting on 
size, there are from four to twenty persons in a de- 
partment. 


Linked with Other Functions 


When public relations is handled by another de- 
partment it is customarily a responsibility of either 
the advertising department or a function of the in- 
dustrial relations or employee relations department. 
A manufacturer of asbestos and abrasives, for exam- 
ple, charges the head of the industrial relations de- 
partment with all public relations functions other 
than those bearing on customer relations. On the 
other hand, in one railroad equipment company, pub- 
lic relations is the responsibility of the advertising 
department within which one person devotes his en- 
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tire time to this activity. In another corporation, the 
public relations program is organized under the su- 
pervision of the director of advertising although all 
phases of public relations are closely coordinated with 
the industrial relations department and are closely 
observed by the president of the company. Explain- 
ing the reason for the merger with advertising, an- 
other executive states: 


“It is very difficult to dissociate public relations pro- 
grams from general advertising. Most general advertis- 
ing is obviously for the purpose of business getting but 
the approach also carries customer good-will and, if 
customers are widespread, public good-will.” 


Coordinated Effort 


Under a coordinated effort, a corporation will con- 
duct its public relations program through the several 
departments of its organization. For example, an 
automobile equipment company reports that cus- 
tomer relations are the responsibility of its sales and 
advertising departments; employee and community 
relations, the responsibility of the various plant man- 
agements, with staff guidance by the personnel admin- 
istrator and assistant to the general manager. In the 
case of a cement corporation, whose public relations 
activities are supervised by the president of the cor- 
poration, joint responsibility is distributed as follows: 
the industrial relations director, in coordination with 
the production department, counsels on labor relations 
with the employees; the corporate secretary main- 
tains liaison with the stockholders; and the publicity 
department under the direction of a vice president 
in charge of sales handles the corporation’s relations 
with customers in the community and the general 
public. 


Informal Handling 


A few corporations report that they place little 
emphasis upon their relations with the public. This 
attitude is chiefly explained by the small size of the 
corporation, which has either an informal approach to 
the problem or none at all. Failure to deal with the 
general public is often advanced as a reason. This is 
true of several manufacturers of producers goods. For 
example, a manufacturer of industrial machinery 
states that he has no important public relations pro- 
gram because his sales are made solely to large cor- 
porations. Similarly, a chemical producer describes 
his products as a very highly specialized line which 
is used primarily by industrial plants. In a few in- 
stances the small number of stockholders is a con- 
sideration. This is true of a machine tool company 
whose reasons for not adopting a formal program are: 
“Ours is a relatively small company. We do not sell 
to the general public and we have comparatively 
few stockholders.” Occasionally, companies in this 
group are of the opinion that publicity received by 


the industry through their trade association is suffi- 
cient for their purposes. 


OUTSIDE COUNSELING FIRM 


Twelve per cent of those cooperating in the survey 
report the use of outside counseling firms. This prac- 
tice is most prevalent with those concerns whose an- 
nual sales exceed the $100 million mark, since one 
company in five reports following this practice. As 
sales drop below the $100 million figure, outside coun- 
sel is sought by only one out of every ten corporations 
reporting, while for those whose volume is below $1 
million this practice is followed in 57% of the cases. 

When faced with new problems, companies value 
agency experience highly. Sometimes agreements with 
outside firms provide for periodic assistance, while at 
other times counsel is called in on occasion only. 
Sometimes the company’s organization is such that 
outside assistance is needed only in the planning and 
execution of special projects. A food company having 
its own public relations department, for example, 
reports calling for outside counsel from time to time 
when specific problems or projects are in the offing 
and when effort cannot be spared by the regular staff. 
A dairy company, however, looks upon its outside 
agency as providing a check on decisions made within 
the company. The agency’s value to the corporation 
lies in its detached point of view. 

Most of the concerns using outside assistance re- 
port making considerable use of all agency services. 
with one concern actually employing two counseling 
firms. Several instances are reported, however, where 
regular assistance is sought on particular phases of 
the company’s public relations program. For exam- 
ple, a chemical corporation contracted with its agency 
“for the production of public news about the com- 
pany’s people and trade articles on various subjects 
related to its products.” Technical assistance is a 
primary need of an industrial manufacturer who looks 
to his counsel for assistance in the layout and pub- 
lication of brochures, while the mechanical details of 
releasing stories to the newspaper is a primary func- 
tion expected of another counseling firm. 


DECENTRALIZED OPERATIONS 


The prevailing practice of corporations with mul- 
tiple plant operations is to assign to the local plant 
management the task of developing a good public re- 
lations program. Virtually complete delegation of 
authority, within broad policy limits, is granted in 
order to achieve as high a degree of decentralization 
as possible in public relations operations. Stockholder 
relations are usually handled from the home office. 

A machinery producer reports that a personnel di- 
rector at each separate location handles his public 
relations. While the parent company will offer serv- 
ices to the subsidiary companies on any public rela- 
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tions problem about which they desire help, the man- 
agers of the various plants belonging to a chemical 
company “are left pretty much on their own.” An- 
other company reports that its public relations poli- 
cies are formulated on a local basis under very general 
direction from the home office. Coordination, as well 
as decentralization, marks the relationships between 
an oil company and its subsidiaries. In these com- 
panies the managers of public relations in the various 
affiliates are responsible for the formulation of pro- 
grams and their execution in their own company. 
They report to the top managements of their respec- 
tive affiliates. The public relations department in the 
parent company maintains close liaison with them 
and offers suggestions and counsels as called upon. 

A manufacturer of office equipment reports that 
the decentralized policy has proved at all times to be 
most efficient inasmuch as experience shows that the 
company policy is so well understood at plant level 
that it is necessary to make only infrequent contact 
with the executive office and then only on unusual 
matters. All the concerns following this practice agree 
that it not only provides the necessary flexibility 
with which to meet local needs but stimulates initia- 
tive on the part of local plant men. “This makes local 
men use good public relations methods in their every- 
day jobs,” says a textile manufacturer in describing 
his policy. “It is a good example for mill foremen to 
follow in their association with employees. The en- 
tire organization thus operates the public relations 
program.” 


PARTICIPATION IN COMPANY POLICY 


Although relations with the public receive con- 
stant consideration by top management in the formu- 
lation of company policy, the head of the public rela- 
tions department does not, ordinarily, participate 
directly in these decisions. His participation is of 
an advisory nature, except of course when an officer 
of the company is in charge of the department. 

The extent of this indirect participation is re- 
ported as encompassing suggestions and recommenda- 
tions from the head of the department. For example, 
a producer of industrial machinery reports that the 
department head is responsible for creating new ideas 
and for recommending a long-range program for 
management’s approval. A steel producer always 
consults his public relations department when it is 
felt “that a company problem has a public relations 
facet.” 

Numerous instances were reported in which the 
public relations department was requested to check 
some phase of company policy. Occasionally, the head 
of the public relations department has ready access 
to the president or other members of top management. 
Instances are also reported in which he is sometimes 
invited to sit in on discussions of company policy. 


While his suggestions are welcomed, he has no voice 
in the decisions that are made. 

No instance is reported in which an outside consult- 
ant commands any voice in the formulation of com- 
pany policy. Management does expect them to par- 
ticipate in an advisory way. As a result, they are 
ordinarily kept informed of company policy so that 
they can be in a position to provide sound advice. 
The agency is frequently asked to analyze the effec- 
tiveness of decisions made by management. One com- 
pany reports: “It is not a case of our consultant 
selling us a certain type of program, but rather a 
matter of the consultant cutting the goods to fit our 
pattern.” 


OBJECTIVES 


Although phrased in a variety of ways, the primary 
objective of all public relations endeavors is probably 
best described by the following phrase: “Explain the 
company and its operations to the public.” As put 
by another manufacturer: “Our objective is to make 
all aware of the company’s activities, policies, prog- 
ress, and social responsibilities.” Accomplishment of 
these objectives is expected to win recognition for the 
company through gaining the confidence of all those 
people with whom the company comes in contact. 

From time to time, companies will single out cer- 
tain policies and practices. For example, the corpora- 
tion sometimes endeavors to show “that the company 
is a good place to work”; “that the company is acting 
as a good citizen in the community”; “that the com- 
pany considers public interest in formulating its poli- 
cies and arriving at its decisions”; “that the company 
is attempting to make its products better, more 
abundant, and cheaper”; and finally, “that the com- 
pany is discharging its responsibilities to its stock- 
holders by conducting operations at a profit.” It is 
apparent that public relations officials must be fa- 
miliar with the trends in public opinion in order that 
they may bring them back to management for the 
purpose of guiding company policy. 

All public relations programs are undertaken, pri- 
marily, in the hope of reflecting credit upon the indi- 
vidual company, in contrast to the industry. How- 
ever, several cooperating companies report that many 
of their publications, advertising messages, news re- 
leases, and other techniques employed in their pro- 
gram were applicable to the entire industry rather 
than the company alone. The prevailing opinion 
seems to be that if a company does a good job, the 
industry stands to benefit. Many companies indicate 
that they leave the immediate problem of establish- 
ing good relations within the industry to their trade 
association. 

Demonstration of the importance of the enter- 
prise system and the necessity for its preservation are 
included as an objective by 13% of the companies re- 
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porting. While many of the other companies attempt 
whenever possible to emphasize the American way, 
telling the story of the enterprise system cannot be 
considered as one of their major objectives. Most 
common practices in this field include institutional 
advertising, news releases, brochures, and talks to 
employees and members of the community. In the 
words of a steel producer, whose thinking is similar 
to others on this phase of work: “We are endeavoring 
to pass on basic economic information to all of the 
communities in which we operate.” 

Several cooperators report that they specifically 
avoid any attempt to “preach about the system.” The 
general feeling among this group, which is small in 
number, appears to be that too many are attempting 
to tell the story of the enterprise system and too few 
are doing it effectively. Rather than preach, one man- 
ufacturer has found it far more effective “to explain 
to employees points of our policy in terms of em- 
ployee self-interest.” 


VARIOUS AUDIENCES 


Public relations programs are beamed at several 
different audiences. Groups most frequently consid- 
ered by corporations are employees, customers, stock- 
holders, members of the community and the general 
public. Measured by the amount of time and effort 
expended, the employee audience is most often 
given top priority. Several regard their employee, 
stockholder, and customer audiences of about equal 
importance. One other considers community rela- 
tions almost to the exclusion of all others. A food 
company writes: 


“Our program has concentrated largely on the com- 
munity and employees. We are inclined to rank the 
community of greatest importance since a good employee 
attitude in a bad community atmosphere does not pro- 
duce as good results as a somewhat reversed situation. It 
is our feeling that the general caste of the company in 
the eyes of the entire community is the factor of most 
influence, although we do not discount for one minute 
the value of good employee attitudes and relationships.” 


Most concerns in ranking their audiences indicate 
that their interest in these representative groups is 
determined by conditions at a particular time so that 
the grouping is always subject to fluctuation. In the 
words of a producer of electrical appliances: “At cer- 
tain times, one group may assume an importance due 
to the circumstances at the moment that will require 
us to concentrate upon it; at another time another 
group will, and so on.” The present situation, for 
example, has caused several corporations to place 
greater consideration on customer relations than 
heretofore. The opinion is generally accepted that as 
it becomes more difficult to sell goods, customers and 
the general public will require more attention than is 
currently given. A paper manufacturer reports: “We 


have changed from a sellers’ to a buyers’ market and 
obviously customer relationships are becoming more 
apparent.” 

Several cooperators direct their program with equal 
force to all these groups. It is their feeling that the 
groups are highly interrelated and that a good public 
relations program of necessity should not slight any 
audience. 


Employee Audience 


The tendency for employees to talk with others 
about their company explains in part the emphasis 
which companies attach to this particular audience. 
An oil company reports placing employees and deal- 
ers first in importance when it learned that most of 
what outsiders knew about the company had been 
obtained by contact with the company’s employees 
and dealers. In fact, a few companies report that 
they concentrate exclusively on employees. 


Customer Audience 


The tendency of many corporations to regard cus- 
tomers as the most important people stems from the 
obvious fact that “they are our reason for being in 
business.” With this thought in mind, one producer 
keeps them informed not only of his products and 
new uses for them and the manner in which he can 
serve them but also of his research program and other 
activities.1 


POLICIES EVALUATED 


Most cooperators agree that it is difficult to meas- 
ure accurately the results of the public relations pro- 
gram without the assistance of a public opinion sur- 
vey. Most concerns tend to use such yardsticks as 
productivity, labor relations, and the general prestige 
of the company. For example, one concern points to 
an enviable record with labor, although many others 
do not feel that their relations in this field have been 
particularly enviable. 

Most tangible results are reported by that 10% 
of the cooperators whose practice it is to have opinion 
surveys made. For example, a manufacturer of office 
equipment has found that his company is rated as 
the best place to work in the community as well as 
the place where a person in the community would 
send a relative who wanted a job. An oil company 
comparing the results of a survey with one made ten 
years earlier states that substantial progress has been 
made in lessening an adverse attitude toward the 
company. 

Henry E. Hansen 
Joun H. Watson, III 


Division of Business Practices 


1Studies in community relations and stockholder relations were 
made in monthly surveys dated February, 1948, and March, 1946 , 


respectively. 
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Welfare Payments in 1947 


HE federal, state and local governments distrib- 

uted $9 billion in welfare payments to individuals 
last year under the social security, public assistance 
and veterans’ programs. Federal welfare checks alone 
totaled $7 billion. These government nonwage pay- 
ments have increased by $6.7 billion since 1939, and 
now exceed total wages and salaries in the automo- 
tive, iron and steel, and rubber industries combined. 
Veterans’ programs were responsible for much of this 
gain. This group received more than $5 billion in 
benefits last year and only a half billion dollars in 
1939. 

Despite the high level of industrial activity and 
the accompanying expansion of personal income, wel- 
fare payments today form a larger percentage of 
personal income than in 1939, when they were only 
3.4%. However, a smaller percentage of personal 
income was paid out in nonveteran benefits in 1947 
than in 1939. (See Table 1.) 


SOCIAL SECURITY BENEFITS 


Social Security benefits increased by 163% between 
1939 and 1947, accounting for 1.1% of total personal 


Number of Veterans and Dependents of Deceased 
Veterans Receiving Compensation, Pensions, or 
Allowances, Every Third Month, June, 1945 to 
June, 1948 
Sources: Social Security Administration; Veterans Administration 
In Millions 


READJUSTMENT 
ALLOWANCES 


eS Sn ae Bae 

COMPENSATION AND PENSIONS | 
Pesorn 

Resto oe | 

| | | | 

| | | 


income in both years. Contributions from employers 
and employees covered by the programs totaled $4.5 
billion, more than double the $2 billion paid out in 
benefits in 1947. (See Table 2.)1_ The excess of in- 
come over outgo was placed in reserve funds to be 
used at a later date. Except for the few programs in 
which the government was involved as the employer, 
no money for these benefits was raised from general 
tax revenues. 

The risks covered by the various social security 
programs are chiefly old-age, death, and unemploy- 


Table 1: Government Payments for Social Insur- 
ance, Public Assistance, and Veterans’ Programs, 


1939 and 1947 


Source: Department of Commerce 


Program 


% of % of 


Million $ | Personal |} Million $ | Personal 

Income come 
Dotabic y. Becac cease Tes: Sore 3.4 
Social insurance.......... Let 
Public assistance.......... 1.6 
Veterans’ programs....... x 


ment. In California and Rhode Island and under 
the railroad retirement system, sickness was also com- 
pensated for in 1947.? 

Social security in the years to come may be ex- 
pected to account for even larger slices of personal 
income. This may be especially true of old-age and 
retirement programs as the ratio of aged persons to 
productive population is increasing. In addition, 
many proposals are now before Congress to liberalize 
benefits, extend coverage and add to the list of risks 
insured against.? 


PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


Public assistance payments declined in importance 
between 1939 and 1947 when measured against total 
personal income. In actual amounts, however, they 
increased by more than two thirds—from $1.1 billion 
to $1.9 billion. There has been a significant change 
in the internal composition of public assistance bene- 
fits. A rise in special types of assistance—for old age, 

1Excludes administrative expenses. For old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and unemployment compensation alone, administrative 
costs were $115 million in the fiscal year 1948, or almost 9% of bene- 
fits paid under these programs. 

*New Jersey adopted cash sickness insurance in May, 1948. 

8A recent report by Federal Security Administrator Ewing calls 
for compulsory health insurance, and the first two reports to the 
Senate Committee on Finance by the Advisory Council on Social 
Security recommend a broader old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program and the establishment of a permanent and total disability 
insurance program. 
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dependent children, and the blind—from one half to 
two thirds of total benefits was accompanied by a 
decline in general assistance from 40% to less than 
10% of total benefits. (See Table 3.) All local forms 
of home relief to needy persons not covered by the 
special types of assistance are termed “general assist- 
ance.” These persons may be in need because of 
physical or mental handicap or chronic illness, un- 
suitability for employment because of age or home 


Table 2: Benefits and Contributions under Social 
Insurance and Related Programs, 1947 
Source: Department of Commerce 
Millions of Dollars 


Contributions 


Program 
Total |Employer/Employee 
SOR) ia claps iciwyebsiit « Eyas. af 4,486 | 2,921 | 1,665 
Old-age and survivors’ insurance. 1,558 779 779 


1,272 | 1,239 33 


State unemployment insurance. . 
542 Q71 Q71 


Railroad retirement insurance... 
Railroad unemployment and 

sickness insurance............. 
Federal civilian pensions........ 
State and local gov’t pensions. . . 
State cash sickness compensation. 


143 143 SE 
485 239 246 
430 250 180 

56 et 56 


responsibility, temporary illness of the breadwinner, 
or inability to obtain employment. Changes in 
amounts spent for general assistance reflect the level 
of economic activity, while this is not usually the 
case with special types of assistance. Old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind apply generally to persons 
unable to work regardless of business conditions. 
Responsibility for the special types of assistance is 
shared by state and federal governments. Local and 
state governments share responsibility for general 
assistance. Unlike Social Security, public assistance 
payments are made strictly on the basis of need. 


VETERANS’ PROGRAMS 


Veterans and dependents of deceased veterans ac- 
counted for the lion’s share of government nonwage 
payments in 1947.1 Government life insurance pay- 
ments were financed in part by the veteran himself,’ 
but the bulk of the $5 billion in benefits came out of 
general tax revenues. 

About half the veterans’ benefits disbursed in 1947 
were of a temporary nature. But most education and 
training benefits will not end until July, 1956.3 Read- 
justment allowances for unemployment and self-em- 

1Veterans of all wars. 

*Government life insurance benefits amounted to $352 million in 
1947. Premium payments by mili personnel and veterans to 
the Government Life Insurance Fund and National Service Life 
Insurance Fund were $503 million. Government contributions to 
these funds totaled $599 million. 


*Except for those who enlisted (between October 6, 1945 and 
October 5, 1946) under Public Law 190, the Voluntary Recruitment 
Act. The period during which they can earn entitlement to all veter- 
ans’ benefits will not expire until the end of their enlistment. Persons 
entering the armed forces after July 25, 1947, are not entitled to 
educational and training benefits nor readjustment allowances. 


ployment generally may be paid until July, 1952. 

Pensions and compensation to retired and disabled 
veterans and to dependents of deceased veterans, plus 
government life insurance payments, amounted to 
$2.5 billion in 1947. Such payments will not disap- 
pear for many years to come.! 

Government nonwage payments (excluding life 
insurance benefits) went to 5.6 million veterans and 
their dependents in June, 1948.2 Of this total, 3.3 
million were beneficiaries of disability pensions and 
death compensation, 1.9 million were in training or 
educational institutions and .5 million were mailed 
readjustment allowance checks. (See Chart 1.) The 
number of readjustment allowances has declined since 
mid-1946, and education and training programs 
reached their peak at the end of 1947. The number 
of persons receiving veterans’ pensions and compensa- 
tion, however, has remained fairly steady since early 
1947, 


RELATION TO BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Except for veterans’ benefits, the volume of wel- 
fare payments to individuals bears an inverse rela- 
tionship to business activity. Such payments as un- 
employment compensation and general relief are more 
directly determined by “prosperity” or “depression” 
than payments under other programs, but even old- 
age insurance and assistance reflect the demand for 
labor? 


Table 3: Percentage Distribution of Government 
Payments for Public Assistance, 1939 and 1947 


Source: Department of Commerce 


Special types of public assistance... . 
General assistance................. 
Other state payments!.............. 
Special] farm relief programs......... 


1Consists of veterans’ aid and bonuses, payments for the care of foster children in 
private family homes, and payments to nonprofit institutions. 


Nonveteran welfare payments thus probably ac- 
counted. for a minimum proportion of personal in- 
come in 1947, and may be expected to represent a 
larger share as the Social Security program matures 
and when business activity declines from its present 
peak level. 

Miriam Civic 
Division of Business Economics 


1“From the example of the War of 1812, we shall be paying pensions 
on account of the recent war in the year 2076,” National Industrial 
Conference Board, “America’s Resources for World Leadership,” 
(1947 Chart Book) p. 26. 

*This total has not been corrected for duplication resulting from 
the fact that some veterans received more than one type of benefit 
described. Veterans in hospitals and VA homes and veterans with 
guaranteed loans are excluded. 

Regardless of age, the Second World War put everyone to work 
who could stand up—and some others.” Social Security Technical 
Staff, Committee on Ways and Means, House of Representatives, 
79th Congress, 1st Session, “Issues in Social Security,” 1946, p. 106. 
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Man Power for Rearmament 


CHEDULED additions to the armed forces, the 
need for more civilian employees in the military 
establishment, and stepped-up production of military 
equipment all must clearly add to demands on the 
labor market. Some estimates place these require- 
ments at as much as a million workers by June, 1949.1 
This demand will fall on an economy which at this 
moment is experiencing the impact of the greatest 
peacetime boom on record. 
Man power required for these purposes will have 
to come from: 
1. The existing reservoir of unemployed; 
2. The normal increase in the labor force from 
population gains; 
8. Industries in which employment is declining, or 
where defense production displaces civilian goods; 
4. The large element of the population not nor- 
mally in the labor force. 


Additional man power may also be supplied by 
lengthening the work week of those who are already 
employed. 


FROM THE UNEMPLOYED 


In September, 1.9 million, or 3.1% of the civilian 
labor force were unemployed. Since frictional unem- 
ployment? in a dynamic economy generally amounts 
to 3% to 4% of the labor force, it is probable that 
the current unemployment is close to minimum. This 
conclusion is reinforced by the fact that more than 
75% of the 1.9 million unemployed were out of a 
job ten weeks or less. 


FROM POPULATION GAINS 


On the basis of prewar projections,®? about 500,000 
persons should enter the labor force during the next 
year. However, the aftermath of war is still exerting 
a strong influence on the present rate of growth of the 
labor force, with the flow of veterans into the labor 
force continuing. 


1Statement by R. C. Goodwin, Director of the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security of the Social Security Administration, August 14, 1948. 

Frictional unemployment is the result of the working population 
failing to adjust immediately to changing labor demands. Thus, 
delays occur while workers change jobs or when they cannot move to 
areas where their services are needed because of family responsibili- 
ties. There is no definite group of individuals unemployed because 
of these frictions. 

*These projections are based on trends in the rate of labor market 
participation by age and sex groups for the period 1920-1940. They 
represent the labor force that would have been expected had these 
trends continued, and if economic conditions similiar to those of 
1940 prevailed. 


In September, 1948, more than 13 million veterans 
were in the civilian labor force, an increase of 700,000 
since September, 1947. This increase was owing to 
an influx of 400,000 persons from the armed forces 
and 300,000 from outside the labor force. 

Between September, 1946, and September, 1947, 
the number of veterans in the civilian labor force 
increased 1.4 million. Only 272,000 of this increase 
were veterans who entered from outside the labor 
force. The remaining 1.2 million were persons who 
left the armed forces and returned to a civilian 
status.? 

Partly offsetting this influx of veterans will be the 
loss of persons who would not have been in the labor 
force had it not been for the war. These include 
mostly older men, adult women, and teen-age girls 
who stayed in the working population after V-J day 
as permanent additions. The net loss to the labor 
force from these groups has been estimated at 35,000 
during the next year.” 


FROM DECLINING INDUSTRIES 


There is little evidence that any large segment of 
industry is decreasing its working force. Civilian non- 
agricultural employment in September, 1948, was 
only 1.2 million under the all-time high of 52.3 mil- 
lion reached in August, 1948. Between September, 
1947, and September, 1948, nonagricultural employ- 
ment increased 1.4 million. This growth is reflected 
in most major segments of industry. Employment in 
construction, manufacturing, finance, trade and gov- 
ernment experienced substantial gains, while employ- 
ment in transportation, public utilities, and services 
showed minor declines. 


FROM OUTSIDE THE LABOR FORCE 


In April, 1948, there were already nearly two mil- 
lion more persons in the labor force than would have 
been expected on the basis of prewar projections, and 
several hundred thousand more than in April, 1947. 
The increase during the last year was owing princi- 
pally to the influx of women into the labor market. 


1Those who left the armed forces and did not immediately seek 
niece more than offset by veterans who reentered the labor 
market. 


*Net additions to the total labor forces(including the armed forces), 
of course, exclude persons who change from military to civilian occu- 
pations, as such changes do not affect the total labor force. In 
September, 1948, there were 984,000 veterans outside the labor 
force. A significant number of these ha will probably not seek 
to enter it. Cf. J.D. Durand, “The Labor Force in the United 
States, 1890-1960, ”” Social Science Research Council, New York, 
1948, p. 245. 
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SS 


Between April, 1945, and April, 1947, the number 
of these “extra” workers fell from the wartime peak 
of more than 8 million to 1.6 million. 


SCHOOL YOUTHS IN WARTIME 


“The greatest increases in the wartime labor sup- 
ply,” said the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in Decem- 
ber, 1947, “came from those groups in the population 
which have proved most responsive in the past to 
long-run social and economic trends. About 4 million, 
or half the ‘extra’ workers, were youths of school 
and college age, 2.5 million were adult women, and 
1.5 million were men, mostly over fifty-five years of 
age.”? In April, 1948, the number of “extra” workers 
among teen-age youths was less than half the 3.6 


Recent Trends in the Labor Force,” Monthly Labor Review, 
Dec. 1947, p. 641. 


million’ reported at the height of wartime man-power 
utilization, in April, 1945. 

The number of young men and women twenty to 
thirty-four years old in the labor market is now about 
1.75 million below prewar projections. In April, 1945, 
this group included more than a million “extra” 
workers. 

The number of “extra” workers among men thirty- 
five and over is still close to its wartime peak (1.2 
million), but fewer than half the special wartime re- 
cruitment of women thirty-five and over remain em- 
ployed. Their present number is about 1 million. 


ALAN GREENSPAN 
Division of Business Economics 


1This is not inconsistent with the 4 million “extra” workers among 
youths previously quoted. The 4 million, include some youths 
twenty and over. 


“Ask The Conference Board” 


How many employed persons are currently covered by 
federal old-age and survivors’ insurance? How many do 
not have this social security protection and what is the 
nature of their employment? 


In an average week in 1947 there were 58.0 million em- 
ployed persons in the United States. Of this total, 34.0 
million, or 58.6%, were covered by old-age and survivors’ 
insurance and 24.0 million, or 41.4%, were not covered. 
The following table describes the noncovered groups: 


Estimated Civilian Employment in Average Week 
in 1947; by Old-Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance Coverage 


Sources: Social Security Administration; Bureau of the Census 


In Millions 
Type of Employment 1947 
SPIEMAPETI OV EO... 2 «eres, oreieieis)« + ow were witte sys o Sia ioeane 58.0 
Covered by old-age and survivors’ insurance....... 34.0 
Not covered by old-age and survivors’ insurance. .. . 24.0 
REEPIVORCL WOME erate sci + Sete «isle ’a sas voltae 1.6 
WeRSDEETIICH Catan = eretsaiat. + sivetcine: -\s o> + « masa meine 5.0 
Per leenpeyres copictotr Sccints aah ss o's os Sere eer i? 
BEAT SIEM LOCAL os ister etcre's evi cosa eetacaunetc states 3.3 
PE TUUMIRELITG ane tana isis: Sissy aga prin is Jae ee are 8.2 
Wage and salary workers...................- 1.6 
BREMPEUINOVEN sn catitden sisieceauie Saetarcaic'a s oatee 5.0 
Minpard family workers, .22 000% .¢20a\ece sc... 1.6 
Nonagricultural self-employed.................. 6.0 
PR AIPRUS BCEVICOs oidiac o oie! anv siwsinwe fe tt als asin icin's 7. 
LER oe Sait ne sil s 5 ig es Nes inieN 1.5 


Are data available showing the amount of federal in- 
come taxes paid by farmers? 


A revised series is now available on federal income-tax 
payments made by farm families. The estimates shown 
below represent payments during the calendar year and 


largely reflect liability growing out of income received 
the previous year. 


Year Paid Millions of Dollars 
LOS Rees eee arate sate a pteieata re ae Se YS one hae 15 
Eee 2 ere Bete Co OIE CC OnSO CIC Soe Se 50 
WOM e ae cordial cea stele sleierete monte s wie sisiscele ate ors,ieieisiv tim oa 6 425 
ROM Aeriee Metals Shiite Mae ee « stsjare aie SEV bly c clode cs shea 275 
TOMB ea raters aaieters slate tesco seelen co eusieis alusis avais.aie sPOpiave 725 
NQLGWattecrsrotalctersvelsvermietere we ste o evel efave er stcterece aianavereloiaie 720 
MOA ae n crtiththets sisteloay seis tas tech oso 'evopeus tel. aysis esata) Svante ave 760 
OAS ate etc Metanov ated ielpiccs ccieim py elele caileldrpvevsieteisie Seca ei are/s'% 960 


The apparent decrease in payments in 1944 is owing 
primarily to a change in the law governing the timing of 
tax payments by farmers. Beginning with 1944, the due 
date for farmers’ declarations of estimated tax was changed 
from December 15 of the taxable year to January 15 of 
the year following. (Source: Department of Agriculture.) 


What has happened to shirts? When I left the Army 
I couldn’t get them; when I could get them I often 
couldn’t afford them, and many of those I did manage 
to buy were unsatisfactory. Now, while I’m paying 
more for lots of other things, I am paying less for 
shirts and am able to get what I want in better 
qualities. 


The answer, primarily, lies in more production. The shift 
from war production released thousands of looms making 
war goods which were then set to work producing the ma- 
terials civilians need. Total production was also expanded, 
but although total cotton goods production rose 7% from 
1946 to 1947, the output of shirting materials jumped more 
than 50%—led by combed broadcloths which increased 
100%. The shirtmakers used these goods to produce 35% 
more shirts in 1947 than in 1946. As more shirts were of- 
fered for sale and men replenished their wardrobes, the 
demand pressure eased. Consequently, prices have declined 
and the range of qualities and quantities available increased. 
(Source: Bureau of the Census.) 
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4. “big board” yields, (except for rail- 
roads and public utilities) have usually 
been low when earnings were high. 
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THE DIVIDEND SLICE IS SMALLER 


e9%_ DIVIDENDS AS A PER CENT OF DISTRIBUTION OF COMMON STOCKS ON NY. 
( NET. INCOME STOCK EXCHANGE BY FIRST YEAR OF 
| 1 MANUFACTURING CORPORATIONS CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND RECORD THROUGH 1947 
_ 964 COMMON STOCKS = 100% 


Z 130% 
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1868-1877: 0.4% 
ually for “factors beyond o on- 
i ol,” few companies have been ihe 
to pay dividends regularly every year. 
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Remobilization Developments 


*““M-Day” Plans Made 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff have at last formulated a 
set of materiel requirements for a future emergency. 
This schedule of tentative military needs is now in 
the hands of the Munitions Board and will provide 
a solid basis for industrial mobilization planning. It 
will complement the surveys of industry capacity now 
nearing completion. These surveys, conducted by the 
Munitions Board, are for the purpose of assessing the 
war potential of individual companies and plants. 

The Munitions Board and the National Security 
Resources Board, the two top mobilization agencies, 
are now better able to go ahead with tentative allo- 
cations of plant facilities, accelerated stock piling of 
strategic materials, and preliminary estimates of the 
relative magnitude of civilian and military require- 
ments in wartime. Formulation of these programs 
depends, to a considerable degree, on authoritative 
estimates of the probable quantity and type of equip- 
ment that will be needed by the armed services in a 
future war. 

The two planning bodies are also confronted with 
the problem of preparing stand-by controls which 
would be activated by a declaration of national emer- 
gency. A recent statement by Secretary Forrestal to 
the effect that any level of military appropriations 
substantially above the $15 billion now contemplated 
“would inevitably demand the creation of controls, 
priorities, and allocations” indicates that preparation 
of stand-by controls is more than just theoretical. 


New Board Heads 


Thomas J. Hargrave has resigned as chairman of 
the Munitions Board and is returning to his duties as 
president of the Eastman Kodak Company. Donald 
F. Carpenter, who recently headed the military liaison 
committee of the Atomic Energy Commission, has 
been appointed as the Munitions Board’s new chair- 
man by President Truman. 


Renegotiation Chiefs Announced 


James Forrestal, Secretary of Defense, announced 
the representatives of three armed forces who will 
serve as division chairmen of the Military Renegotia- 
tion Policy and Review Board. This group, working 
in conjunction with the Armed Services Renegotia- 
tion Board, the operating agency, will review profits 
made on defense contracts and services to which the 
Renegotiation Act of 1948 applies. These men are 


Frank L. Roberts, a former member of the Army 
Price Adjustment Board under the 1943 Renegotia- 
tion Act; Rear Admiral Morton L. Ring, vice chief 
of naval materiel in the executive office of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy; and Brigadier General Ernest M. 
Brannon, Assistant Judge Advocate General and legal 
advisor to the Assistant Secretary of the Army on 
procurement, readjustment and property disposal. 


Advertising Expenses Allowable 


A proposal was recently set forth by the Secretary 
of Defense to consider normal advertising and sales 
expenses as a necessary business cost when it comes to 
renegotiation of defense contracts. This regulation 
will allow defense contractors to allocate institutional 
advertising expenses between their military and civil- 
jan business. Subcontractors are also permitted to 
allocate product advertising expenses, on the theory 
that such expenses are necessary to get business from 
prime contractors. But this regulation will not allow 
for any advertising of special products or services 
that differ materially from those sold by a company 
in the normal operation of its business. 

This is considered to be a fair method of permit- 
ting defense contractors to keep their names before 
the public, and at the same time safeguarding the 
government against unnecessary or exorbitant expen- 
ditures. 


Mobilization of Radio Industry 


Details of the industrial mobilization plan for the 
radio industry have been disclosed by W. A. Mac- 
Donald, president of the Hazeltine Electronics Cor- 
poration. This industry is the first one to work out 
a program coordinating all production. 


Nations Standardize Screw Threads 


The National Bureau of Standards has announced 
that, before the end of the year, Great Britain, Canada 
and the United States will reach an agreement on a 
commonly accepted standard for screw threads. This 
agreement will terminate a thirty-year-old series of 
conferences on standardization of the screw threads 
of nuts and bolts and other types of fastenings. 

Such an agreement is considered essential to stand- 
ardization of weapons by the three countries. It is 
believed that this step will greatly strengthen future 
military defense against aggressors. 

American efforts to standardize screw threads first 
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received attention in 1918 when Congress established 
the National Screw Threads Commission. The first 
attempt to reach an agreement with Great Britain 
and France in 1919 failed. Another attempt in 1926 
to unify the British Standard Whitworth Thread and 
the American national thread was also unsuccessful. 
In 1945, a conference on unification of engineering 
standards was held in Canada, and it was agreed that 
a unified form of thread having an angle of 60 degrees 
was acceptable. Thus, the foundation was laid for 


standards to be agreed upon, but much work remained 
to be done in developing and agreeing upon classes or 
grades of fit and corresponding tolerances and allow- 
ances. 

Formalizing of the agreements will occur at an 
international meeting to be held at the National 
Bureau of Standards in Washington. 


JaMes F. Fogarty, Jr. 
Division of Business Practices 


Business Forecasts 


Charles E. Wilson, president, General Electric Company 
(Sept. 14) —“I think business will continue at a good level 
through 1949. I cannot see any decline in the foreseeable 
future. We hear pessimism about a buyers’ market has set 
in, but we see no diminution in demand for our major 
lines.” 


Joseph M. Dodge, president, American Bankers Asso- 
ciation (Sept. 28)—‘So far as inflation represents a de- 
mand exceeding supply at the existing price level,” there 
is “evidence of a turning point in many lines of goods.” 


Sumner H. Slichter, Harvard University (Sept. 23)— 
“The boom is leveling off. No recession is in sight but im- 
portant changes in the pattern of the boom are occurring. 
The leveling off of the boom is more likely to be followed by 
a continued high rate of production and employment than 
by an early recession and the government for some time 
to come is likely to be confronted with the problem of dis- 
couraging a rise in the prices of many nonagricultural com- 
modities—particularly metals and fuels.” 


Raymond Rodgers, New York University (Sept. 20)— 
Inflation may come to an end shortly but “there will be no 
repetition of 1920.” 


William A. Irwin, economist, American Bankers Associ- 
ation (Sept. 21) —“Our prosperity will still last a while.” 

Lewis H. Haney, New York University (Sept. 14)— 
“Only those who don’t understand inflation now predict 
early deflation.” 


National Association of Purchasing Agents (Sept. 8)— 
“A drop in the cost of living of 10% or slightly more by 
early summer of next year now seems a reasonable bet.” 


Peter B. B. Andrews, former industrial economic advisor, 
War Production Board (Sept. 9)—“We are unquestionably 
on the threshold of a great period of prosperity. Personal in- 
come by 1952 should attain $225 billion on an annual basis.” 
In 1947 personal income reached $197 billion. 

Garfield V. Cox, University of Chicago (Aug. 4)—“The 
chances seem to me greater than even that the inflationary 
boom will continue through the current year. There will 
be a slump in business activity sometime in 1949.” Dis- 
posable personal income “will rise ten billions above the 
first quarter before this year is out . . . the Federal Re- 
serve index of industrial production will do well to hit 


196. . . . The BLS index of wholesale commodity prices 
will probably reach 175 this year. . . . I should expect 
consumer prices also to reach 175 this year.” Data for 1947: 
disposable income, 173.6 billion; industrial production (1935- 
1939=100) , 187; wholesale prices (1926=100) , 151.8; con- 
sumers’ prices (1935-1939=100) , 159.2. 


John W. Snyder, Secretary of the Treasury (Sept. 22) — 
“Without question, the national economy today is much 
healthier and stronger than it was in the Twenties.” 

Harry L. Erlicher, vice president, General Electric Com- 
pany (Sept. 14)—“Business is going to be good for a long 
time and probably on a new and healthier, but perhaps 
slightly lower plateau. There will be a change of pace, per- 
haps in 1949, which I prefer to call a correction.” 

Marcus Nadler, New York University (Sept. 29)— 
“There is already a serious danger that prices may soon 
Teach a point where many groups will cease to be buyers 
except of basic necessities.” 


COMMODITY FORECASTS 


J. R. Davis, vice president and director of sales and ad- 
vertising, Ford Motor Company (Sept. 15)—“‘We will ex- 
perience a sizable business recession at some future date, 
but insofar as the automobile business is concerned, we will 
have another year and a half to two years of a strong sellers’ 
market for cars—at least in the Ford price field. We will 
approach a buyers’ market much sooner for cars in the upper 
price brackets.” 

Charles Hillard, former president, National Used Car 
Dealers Association (Sept. 26)—‘There is a heavy backlog 
of demand for good used automobiles in the so-called me- 
dium- and low-price fields, and from the present outlook this 
will continue for some time.” 

Peter B. B. Andrews, former industrial economic advisor, 
War Production Board (Sept. 9)—“The average of auto- 
mobiles per year produced in the years 1948-1952 should ap- 
proximate 5 million,” which would compare with about 2 
million in 1938. “Refrigerators should run about 4 million 
a year vs. 1,254,000 in 1938; washing machines, 3 million vs. 
1,137,614; vacuum cleaners, 3 million vs. 1,262,612; electric 
irons, 6 million vs. 3,505,400; television sets, 1 million ws. 
practically none in 1938.” 


J. P. H. Perry, vice president, Turner Construction Com- 
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pany (Sept. 20)—“Building costs are not likely to come 
down in the immediate future or to come down by more 
than 10% at any time within the next five-year period, sub- 
ject of course to war or a great depression.” 

Thomas B. Malarkey, vice president, The M and M Wood 
Working Company (Sept. 13)—“‘We have reached the peak 
of plywood prices; stability in that department should 
be the order of the day from now on.” 

T. M. Girdler, chairman, Republic Steel Corporation 
(Sept. 10)—“As far as markets go, the future of the steel 
industry is bright. In the field of raw materials, the out- 
look is not so bright, though by no means as dark as some 
people have imagined.” 


Food 

Gordon C. Corbaley, president, American Institute of 
Food Distribution (Reported Sept. 13)—“Although there 
has been no general decline in food prices up to this 
point, there will be numerous individual recessions in com- 
ing months.” 


John F, Krey, chairman, Board of Directors, American 
Meat Institute (Sept. 20)—“It is very possible that in 
1949 and well into 1950 we may have meat literally running 
out of our ears.” 

American Meat Institute (September) —Per capita civil- 
ian consumption of meat in 1949 will be 2% less than in 
1948 and 2% greater than in 1939-1941. 

United States Department of Agriculture (Released Sept. 
25) —“Prices for milk and dairy products in 1949 probably 
will average about the same as this year. Production of 
milk on a per capita basis for 1949 will be the lowest since 
the drought years of the 1980’s.” 

Uhlmann Grain Company (Sept. 20) —“The [egg] mar- 
ket is headed for considerably higher prices because produc- 
tion is on the downgrade, consumption is increasing, and 
the government is taking a lot of eggs off the market for 
Army purchases and the support program.” 


Rost Nawicu 
Division of Business Economics 


Economic Notes 


Opportunity Unlimited 


“So far as General Motors is concerned, it appears clear 
that maximum output within its ability to secure essential 
materials is assured for the next two years—perhaps longer. 
And this applies practically to all its lines of production. 

“When we pass from the immediate forward position to 
the period beyond, we move from an area of fact into one 
of faith. . . . Anyone who is willing and competent to ap- 
praise the situation of today in terms of the possibilities of 
tomorrow must, I believe, reach the conclusion that never, 
since the industrial era began, have the opportunities for 
constructive accomplishment been so great.”—A message 
by Alfred P. Sloan Jr., chairman of the board, at the annual 
meeting of stockholders of General Motors Corporation held 
on May 21, 1948. 


Why Married Women Work 


“Married women are pulled or pushed into the labor 
market. The ‘pull’ is the opportunity for employment at 
attractive wages under good working conditions. . . . The 
‘push’ is economic necessity, earnings from other sources in- 
sufficient to meet the family’s needs. The ‘pull’ need not be 
so great if there are no children, the housework burden is 
light, and the husband’s earnings moderate. The ‘push’ 
must be great if there are young children or other heavy 
family responsibilities. Even great need for money does not 
bring rural women into paid work since there are no jobs to 
be had, and a need that will bring the younger women in, or 
keep them there, will not draw the older back. 

“We must then come to the conclusion that . . . there 
are married women without jobs whose earnings would yield 
a net profit to themselves, their families, and the com- 


munity. Some will not take good jobs that are available and 
others can find none that are suitable by any reasonable. 
standard. There are also married women with jobs whose 
situation is not one with which we can be satisfied. They 
are the ones who in spite of family responsibilities are 
forced by economic necessity to take any job they can get. 
Over a fifth of the earning wives had children under ten in 
1940 and almost two fifths, children under eighteen. Their 
families may be better off by virtue of their earning but 
we could draw up an indictment of the state of affairs on 
many counts: The disadvantaged position of the woman her- 
self in the labor market, the loss to the family of needed 
services, the efforts that most must put forth to carry the 
job and their family responsibilities as well. . . .”—Hazel 
Kyrk, “Family Responsibilities of Earning Women,’ Wom- 
en’s Bureau Conference, February 18, 1948. 


A Trend in Textiles 


“Substantial population gains in 1947 [over 1940] have 
been recorded by the states of Florida with a 22.7% in- 
crease; California with 42.1%; Oregon, 41.8%; Washington, 
85.8%; Nevada with 26.4%, and Arizona with 29.1%. Most 
of these states are warm-weather areas and all are known 
as great centers for sportswear. 


“One result that may follow is that the usage of cotton 
and rayon for apparel should gain proportionately more of 
the increased population’s dollar while wool will lose. Over- 
coats and heavy underwear are not commonly used in most 
of the states where the people of the country seem to have 
migrated in recent years. Another result is that outdoor 
sports apparel of the mild-weather type should have a more 
fruitful market than the more formal, heavy clothes of 
the East—Daniel Small, Textile Editor, New York, Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. 
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Earnings Reflect Third Round 


OTH average hourly and weekly earnings, influ- 
enced by the third round, climbed to new peak 
levels in July. According to Taz ConrerENcE Boarp 
survey, the wage-rate increases for all production 
workers in twenty-five manufacturing industries aver- 
aged 1.1%. 

A rise of 1.6% in hourly earnings occurred from 
June to July. It was the greatest since May, 1947, 
following the second general series of adjustments. It 
brought the average to $1.474, which was 8.9% above 
the July, 1947, level and more than twice that of 
August, 1939 (the month preceding World War II). 

Despite a decline of 0.8% in the number of hours 
actually worked (resulting in decreased overtime 
payments), weekly earnings moved upward in July. 
Wage-rate increases, which constituted the offsetting 


Wage-rate Increases and Workers Affected 
Source: Taz ConFERENCE Boarp 


25 Manufacturing Industries 
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Average Weekly Earnings in 25 Manufacturing 
Industries, 1929 to Date 
Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 
Index Number, 1923-100 


“REAL” WEEKLY 
EARNINGS 


1935 1947 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


factor, raised the level 0.8% to $58.44. Since the war- 
time high of January, 1945, average hours have 
dropped 14.1% while actual weekly earnings, during 
this same period, have risen 15.1%. 

The total number of production workers employed 
in the twenty-five industries dropped 0.2% between 
June and July. The latest index was 126.8 (1923= 
100), 1.0% more than a year ago and 48.3% above 
the August, 1939, level. Payrolls, the combination of 
employment and weekly earnings, rose considerably 
over the month. There was an increase of 0.7% since 
June, 10.1% since July, 1947, and 217.6% since the 
prewar month of August, 1939. 

ExizasetH M. CAseL1i 
Statistical Division 


1941 


EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, PRODUCTION WORKERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and other monetary compensation 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Average | Aver: 
Average | Average Hecine | Baverae Actual 
Date Hour Wee Hourly Earnings Weekly Earnings 
Earnings | Earnings | Production| Prodection Week Fer | Employ- | Xen | Payrolls 
Wor Worker Production} ment Hours 
Actual Real Actual Real Worker 
BOAT BW Yicc hbk s «% ce Silsls s $1.354 | $53.61 89.7 40.9 250.3 195.9 201.5 157.7 80.7 125.5 101.8 252.9 
ST OTIBG, 4. «'srs-Se Seattle s 1.367 54.29 39.7 40.8 252.7 194.2 204.0 156.8 80.7 126.2 101.8 257.4 
September.......... 1.883 55.96 40.5 40.8 255.6 193.2 210.3 159.0 82.3 127.6 105.0 268.3 
MPCLODEP aE vc ais odd 00 1.386 56.60 40.9 40.9 256.2 192.6 212.7 159.9 83.1 127.9 106.38 272.0 
November.......... 1.395 56.78 40.8 40.9 257.9 192.5 213.4 159.3 82.9 128.8 106.8 274.9 
December........... 1.401 57.54 41.1 40.9 259.0 190.9 216.2 159.3 83.5 130.1 108.6 281.3 
1948 January............ 1.406 57.35 40.9 40.9 259.9 190.0 215.5 157.5 83.1 180.0 108.0 280.2 
iG a a a 1.412 57.27 40.6 40.9 261.0 192.9 215.2 159.1 82.5 129.7 107.0 279.1 
ME OTOR wirsnerahonsale notete 1.417 57.67 40.7 40.9 261.9 194.0 216.7 160.5 82.7 129.9 107.4 281.5 
Moral press Lesa ioe 1.423 57.10 40.2 40.8 263.0 192.5 214.6 167.1 81.7 128.2 104.7 275.1 
LRG, cece es bile, stata 1.433 56.88 39.7 40.8 264.9 192.8 218.8 155.6 80.7 126.3 101.9 270.0 
IMO. c dice cine snes 1.451r}) 57.95r 40.0 40.7 268.2r] 193.67) 217.8 157.3r 81.3 127.0r| 103.8r| 276.6r 
AMIS eS 5 <dcreiniainded 1.474 58.44 39.7 40.8 272.5 195.5 219.6 157.5 80.7 126.8 102.3 278.5 
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No Rise in Consumer Prices in August 


N° GENERAL change in consumers’ prices was 
indicated in August, the Board’s index remain- 
ing at the July level of 165.6. The food component 
was the major factor in halting the upward trend as 
it was in February and March, 1948, when the over- 
all index dropped a total of 1.3%. Clothing costs also 
dropped in August, and, combined with the decline 
in food prices, balanced the advances in the less heav- 


ily weighted items—fuel, housefurnishings, and sun- 
dries. 


VEGETABLES DOWN 


While most food stores reported higher prices for 
meats, seasonal drops in the prices of fresh vegetables 
caused an over-all decline in the food index of 0.3%. 
Similarly, a decline of 0.3% in women’s clothing more 
than compensated for a rise of 0.1% in men’s cloth- 
ing. The result was a 0.1% drop in the clothing index. 

The largest increase was one of 1.2% in fuels, re- 
flecting increases in bituminous coal, anthracite, and 


coke. Increases in the cost of drugs, toilet articles 
and tobacco contributed to the rise in the sundries 
index. The advance in housefurnishings came mostly 
from higher prices for refrigerators and bed springs. 
The housing index is computed quarterly, with the 
next study scheduled for September. 


FOOD HIGH 


For the twelve-month period ending August 15, the 
over-all index shows an advance from 154.4 to 165.6, 
an increase of 7.3%. Food prices showed the greatest 
rise (9.1%) during the period. 

The purchasing value of the consumer dollar, the 
reciprocal of the consumers’ price index, remained at 
its all-time low of 60.4 cents in August (January, 
1939=100 cents). This is a decrease in purchasing 
value of 6.8% from August of last year. 

Sumey Fass 
Frorence S. GEicEeR 
Statistical Division 


CONSUMERS’ PRICE INDEX FOR THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 


Index Numbers, January, 1939 =100 
Revised Series: January, 1939=100; Series previously was on 1923=100. 


Clothing 


Fuel? 


P . 
Date Value of 
Men’s | Women’s = 
1946 September.......... 12.5 
December........... 67.4 
Annual average’... . 73.8 
1947 -Mareh. 325 ..s.a0 ques 5 NG .0 oh .0 A f 0 66.4 
DUNC Nee wecnemen test Ait Af is 6 9 3 8 66.2 
Willys aoa osname a 7 a 2 8 0 A mn 65.9 
AUBUSE.. dere. 0 vier viens 4 dis .9 Ari .9 rf 8 64.8 
September.......... 0 tt & 8 28. 2 8 63.7 
Octobercai sere 9 A 0 0 6 8 9 63.3 
November.......... 1 Al! @ 6 5 0 9 62.9 
December........... mall 9 0 4 iz 4 9 62.1 
Annual average’... 8 .9 .9 Bt 4 3 st 65.0 
=_———————S |[_ OS Ss OOOO OOS OOOO OSS OOOO OO ——— — 
1948 January............ 162.4 | 218.99} 109.9] 155.7] 166.5 | 146.5] 120.1 89.8 93.8 | 155.4] 148.9 61.6 
Febraary: 2.0... 160.6 213.2h| 109.9 156.5 168.1 146.7 120.3 89.8 93.9 156.0 143.8 62.3 
March,. 160.3 210.9 110.1 156.8 168.5 146.8 120.38 89.9 93.9 156.3 145.1 62.4 
ADT oa osiors suarorateness 162.3 216.8 110.1 156.2 168.2 146.0 120.5 89.8 93.9 156.4 145.4 61.6 
MEY stececxeihrs xateunes 163.2 219.67} 110.1 156.1 168.4 145.8 121.5 89.8 93.9 156.2 145.4 61.3 
June... 164.4 221.8 110.7 155.9 168.2 145.5 122.2 90.1 93.9 156.07} 146.6 60.8 
DULY aviae «tem eee 165.67} 224.6r) 110.7 155.6 168.0 145.2r| 124.6 90.3 93.9 157.2 146.7 60.4 
Augusta: ds ocnecee ’ 165.6 | 223.9j7| 110.7 | 155.5 | 168.1 | 144.8] 126.1 90.3 93.9 | 157.4 | 147.5 60.4 
Percentage Changes 
July, 1948 poi amr 0 -0.3 | 0 | -0.1 +0.1 -0.3 +1.2 0 / 0 +0.1 +0.5 0 
Aug., 1947 to Aug., 1948...1 +7.3 | +9.1 +5.7 +3.7| +4.01] 43.5] 48.1 +0.6 1 +0.1 +5.8| +6.4 -6.8 


1Rents surveyed quarterly, March 15, June 15, Sept. 15, Dec. 15. 
‘Includes electricity and gas. 

‘Average of four quarterly indexes. _ . 

‘Weighted average of two quarterly indexes and six monthly indexes. 
aBased on food prices for Sept. 16, 1946. 

bBased on food prices for Dec. 16, 1946. 

eBased on food prices for March 13, 1947. 


dBased on food prices for June 16, 1947, 
¢Based on food prices for Aug. 13, 1947, 
SBased on food prices for Nov. 17, 1947. 
= on food prices for Jan. 14, 1948. 
Based on food prices for Feb. 16, 1948. 
«Based on food prices for May 13, 1948. 
Based on food prices for Aug. 16, 1948, 


Selected Business Indicators 


(Annual statistics appear in “The Economic Almanac 1948,” pages 72, 73) 


1948 1947 Percentage Change 
Item 8 Months, 
Aug July June May Aug eat gard ae fg! 1947 to 
Aug. 1948 | Aug., 1948 | 8 Months, 
1948 
Industrial Production 
SEGLALK IU) (S) ic. «5. ateis:daciaseyeievestons 1935-39=1C0 || p 190 |r 186 192 |] r 192 182 +2.2 +4.4 +3.0 
Manufacturing (FRB) (S)........ 1935-39=100 || p 196 |r 191 198 197 188 +2.6 +4.3 +2.6 
Durable goods (FRB) (S).......|| 1985-39=100 || p Q21 |r 219 222 220 210 +0.9 +5.2 42.2 
Steels. ee as RES ke 000 net tons 7,438 |r 7,070 7,256 7,572 6,991 +5.2 +6.4 +3.0 
Eig IONS. Gash «Peer e ee. Re 000 net tons 5,255 4,900 4,991 5,077 4,917 +7.2 +6.9 +0.3 
Copper (refined).............. net tons 102,798 107,014 105,221 104,524 88,122 3.9 +16.7 +5.2 
Lead (refined)..... Sie setae inte net tons 29,558 40,458 47,227 50,626 46,409 -26.9 —36 .3 6.2 
EIEN (BIAD) Na. 05s ays iniciereork alas > net tons 68,180 |r 69,888 |» 68,309 73,885 66,852 2.4 +2.0 0.6 
Glass containers.............. 000 gross n.a. 7,785 |, 8,107 8,820 8,877a —4.0b -12.3¢ -17.7d 
MADER stale t.ce cs cates ae million bd. ft. n.d. 3,430 3,269 3,089 3,284 +4.9b +4.4¢ —-0.2d 
Machine tools!**,............ 1945-47 = 100 n.a. |p 75.3), 79.8 86.3 71.0 -5.6b +6.1¢ -6.5d 
Machinery (FRB)............ 1935-39=100 || p 269 268 276 Q72 267 +0.4 +0.7 +1.0 
Transportation equip. (FRB). .|| 1985-89=100 || p 231 |r 236 223 215 213 FR-2.1 +8.5 +1.8 
Automobiles, factory sales. ... .|| units n. a. 356,582 | 319,406 | 225,461 | 279,63lal} +14.1b) +427.5c +6.6d 
Nondurable goods (FRB) (S)....|| 1935-89 = 100 176 |r 169 179 178 169 +4.1 +4.1 +3.3 
SUTTAH I Si ae Re a ay ae bales 728,732 627,393 801,142 785,440 712,864 +16.2 +2.2 27 
ING.) Rei parsve ate nda NERC Paar million pounds||: _n.a. 48.2 59.6 61.5 46.9 -19.1b +2.8¢ +0.4d 
IRayontyarn?) 22.50. 0cc. toys « million pounds 14lr 73), 70.7 68.6 62.6 -1.2 +14.1 +14.9 
Food prod., mfd. (FRB) (S)...|| 1935-39=100 ||p 155 |r 160 164 159 157 -3.1 -1°S +1.4 
Chemicals (FRB) (S)......... 1935-39 =100 260 |r 251 256 250 249 +3.6 +4.4 +0.8 
Newsprint, North American. ..|} short tons 494,829 493,827 487,126 493,458 480,321 +0.2 +3.0 +2.2 
LOT She aol atbacrasiae aac? % of capacity |p 96.8 88.1 94.5 100.5 104.2 +9.9 7.1 -5.7 
Paperboard: >... cee ce ene sos % of capacity 92 81 94 100 99 +13.6 -7.1 -3.0 
Boots and shoes*..............|} thous. of pairs n.a. 31,978 |r 38,417 33,974 33,8704) -16.85 -5.6¢ +2.3d 
Cigarettes (small)?............ millions 34,067 27,521 31,701 28,498 29,060 +23.8 +17.2 +5.5 
Mining (FRB) (S)............... 1935-89 = 100 159 |r 158 159 162 150 +3.9 +6.0 +5.0 
Bituminous coalr............. 000 net tons || p 53,450 48,315 |» 53,208 55,965 50,879 +10.6 +5.1 4.2 
PANFEUEROILOS Fo Orin sve Wie cietee 000 net tons 5,116 4,365 4,590 4,867 5,011 +17.2 +2.1 +2.4 
Crude petroleum!............. 000 barrels n.a. 5,522 5,544 5,502 5,137 0.46 +7.5c} +10.0d 
Electric power®, ...........0..002: million kwh 5,385 5,171 5,119 5,076 4,907 +4.1 +9.7 +10.2 
OTRERUCEIONS, 0 «2 «, cs.eia0 05.40 5 210i 000 dollars 854,091 | 962,685 | 935,188 | 970,789 | 823,216 -11.3 +3.8 +32.3 
Heavy engineering—Public’........ 000 dollars 82,694 71,245 66,375 72,042 47,681 +16.1 +73.4 +50.5 
Heavy engineering—Private’....... 000 dollars 57,379 71,499 82,708 61,755 55,693 -19.7 +3.0 +8.9 
Distribution and Trade 
Carloadings, total®*,.............. thousand cars 890.9 847.7 868.9 877.2 910.5 +5.1 2.1 -3.3 
Carloadings, miscellaneous. .......|| thousand cars 388.1 364.5 377.0 381.4 398.4 46.5 2.6 1.2 
Retail trade (NICB) (S)........... 1935-39 = 100 n.a. 329.01,» 395.8 |r 330.3 294.8 +1.0b] +411.6c] +12.0d 
Department store sales (S)......... 1935-89=100 || p 311 r 315 |r 319 310 284 -1.3 +9.5 +8.0 
Variety store sales (S)............. 1935-39 =100 n.a. 216.21, 990.4]r 210.9 197.1 -1.9b +9.7c] +10.4d 
Rural retail trade (S).............. 1929-81 = 100 n.a. 387.9 366.2 350.9 333.0 45.96} +16.5c] +11.8d 
Grocery chain store sales (S)*.......|| 1935-89=100 n. a. 360.7 357.4 371.0 320.54 +0.9b] +412.5c} +415.2d 
Magazine advertising linage........ thous. of lines 3,968 3,171 3,160 4,288 4,132 +25.1 4.0 -6.6 
Commodity Prices 
All commodities (BLS)*r........... 1926 =100 p 169.4 168.6 166.2 163.9 158.7 +0.5 +10.2 +11.3 
Raw materialsr.. 2.2.05. .0.5065- 1926=100 p 182.0]r 184.2 182.6 177.6 167.0 1.2 +9.0 +12.6 
Semi-manufactured articlesr...... 1926 =100 p 159.7 155.9 154.5 153.8 148.8 42.4 +7.3 +6.6 
Manufactured products*r......... 1926 =100 p 164.5}r 162.5]/r 159.6 158.5 147.9 +1.2 +11.2 +11.5 
Harm products’. s.<:<\s/:<:s/012.0's\s;0/«: 1926 =100 p 191.1 }r 195.2 196.0 189.1 181.6 —2.1 +5.2 +8.3 
TS ae Grn 1926 =100 p 189.5 188.3 181.4 177.4 172.3 +0.6| +10.0 +9.9 
Sensitive industrial (NICB)........ 1929=100 158.9 157.8 154.6 153.1 160.4 +0.7 0.9 +3.3 
Sensitive farm (NICB)®............ 1929=100 217.0 222.9 224.5 212.8 215.6 -2.6 +0.6 +9.8 
PAU Dri068 I), cies iveivd et sens 1935-39 =100 n.a. 195.2 193.5 192.1 179.7 +0.9b} +8.6c] +48.4d 
Securities 
Total stock prices (Standard & Poor’s)| 1935-39 = 100 127.1 131.9 135.1 130.2 124.4 -3.6 +2.2 +1.8 
© EE ORE CE es 1935-39 = 100 133.5 138.9 142.7 136.9 130.2 -3.9 42.5 +3.2 
a ee 1935-39 =100 119.7 124.7 125.6 122.6 105.2 SA) Se 48.2 
shalnescee et ea 1935-39 = 100 97.3 99.5 100.6 99.2 101.4 2.2 4.0 -8.0 
Totalno. shares traded N.Y.Stock Ex.|| thousands 21,032 32,676 42,416 54,683 21,534 -35.6 2.3 +23.3 
Corporate bond yields (Moody’s). . .|| per cent 3.09 3.04 3.00 3.02 2.80 +1.6 +10.4 +9.8 
Financial Indicators 
Bank debits, outside New York City" million dollars 54,118 55,974 56,667 51,797 46,720 -3.3 +15.8 +13.7 
New capital corporate issues........ 000 dollars 258,611 | r 494,655 595,307 374,081 156,800 47.7 +64.9 +51.7 
Refunding issues.................. 000 dollars 2,090 14,725 28,897 4,089 | 147,461 -85.8 98.6 81.5 
Comm., industrial and agric. loans***} million dollars 14,790g| 14,4699] 14,350g) 14,218 12,3259 +2.2 +20.0 g 
Total personal income (S)**....... billion dollars n.a. 211.5 }r 219.3 207.2 193 .2a 0.46 +9.5¢ +9.4d 
Money in circulation, end of month.!! million dollars'|] p 28,054 |r 27,867 27,903 27,812 28,434 +0.7 -1.3 -1:2 
§ Adjusted for season variation ‘Shipments  *Consumption; cigarette consumption measured by tax-paid withdrawals _ Excludes reconstructed government shoes included in 


data prior to 1944 ‘Average daily ‘Average weekly ‘F.W. Dodge = ‘Engineering News-Record—average weekly  %Grocery and combination chain store sales  *Through 
September, 1946, the Bureau of Labor Statistics carried motor vehicles’ prices at April, 1942, levels. In October, 1946, current prices were reintroduced. On April, 1942, levels, the May 
1948, indexes for All Commodities and Manufactured Products would have been 161.4 and 154.4; June, 163.5 and 155.3; July, 165.7 and 157.9; August 166.3 and 159.3 140 centers 
aJuly, 1947 bPercentage change, June, 1948, to July, 1948 cPercentage change, July, 1947, to July, 1948 dPercentage change, 7 months, 1947 to 7 months, 1948 eEstimated 
flese than .05% gJuly, August, 1948, a 1947 and average of last two weeks feria 1948, reported gross. Earlier months reported net. See** n.a.Not available pPreliminary 
rLong-term revisions—wholesale , all series; new capital corporate issues and refunding issues; bituminous coal; lumber; revised data available on request. *Value as traffic indicator 
subject to variations in length of haul and amount loaded. **New series. Commercial, industrial and agricultural loans reported by member banks in leading cities revised to increase 
and improve haga reported gross, i. ¢., before deduction of valuation reserves starting June 23,1948. Total personal income, seasonally adjusted at annual rates, replaces national 
income nts. ‘Total personal income is current income received by persons from all sources, exclusive of transfers. Earlier data pe on request. Machine tools shipments 
Tepol on a revised index base of three months’ average, centered. 
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What Executives Say: 


Public Relations Important 


PRIMARY PRODUCTS 
Abrasives and Asbestos: Customer Relations Important 


“All public relations functions other than customer rela- 
tions are the responsibility of the industrial relations de- 
partment. The head of the department and his assistant 
in charge of community relations are consulted on all 
matters which require consideration of employee and com- 
munity relations. They have an active voice in determin- 
ing decisions in these matters.” 


“The principal objectives of our public relations pro- 
gram are: 


1. To create an atmosphere encouraging improved 
morale and increased production at lower cost. 


2. To cultivate an informed public opinion. 
8. To acquaint the community with basic economic 
factors which enable the company: 

a. To give economic support to community through 
payrolls, taxes, contributions, local purchases, etc.; 

b. To provide jobs; 

c. To supply needed products and services; 

d. To earn reasonable profits. 


4. To demonstrate by favorable company actions: 
a. Importance of free enterprise system; 
b. Necessity for its preservation. 
5. To stimulate interest of members of community: 
a. To seek job opportunities at the company; 
b. To buy company’s products; 
c. To invest in company’s securities. 
From a broad standpoint, our public relations objectives 
are designed to improve relations for the company and 
for the industry as a whole as well as the enterprise system 
generally.” 


“The life of the business is dependent on our customers. 
We endeavor through our sales and advertising program to 
keep them informed of our products and new uses for 
them; our facilities and organization and the manner in 
which we can serve them; our research program and the 
new products and services resulting from that program. We 
also have a technical film service, a speaker service and a 
series of plant tours for customer visitors and guests. We 
look upon our employees as an inseparable part of our 
whole organization, and endeavor to promote among them 
a better understanding of our policies. To obtain their full 
cooperation we must keep them informed. In disseminating 
information we use the following media: 


Bulletins posted on bulletin boards; 

A poster service; 

Letters directed to the employees’ homes; 
A house organ published monthly; 
Communication through supervision; 
Communication through the union leaders; 
Annual financial reports; 

The press and radio; 

Employee-training program.” 


Cement: Is Function of Other Departments 


“This company conducts its public relations program 
through the established departments of the corporation 


and not through a separate division. The publicity depart- 
ment, under the general direction of the vice president in 
charge of sales, advises and directs the relations of this 
corporation with its customers, members of the community 
and the general public. The industrial relations director, 
in coordination with the operating department, counsels on 
labor relations with our employees. The corporate secretary 
maintains liaison with the stockholders. All activities are 
supervised by the president.” 

“Our activities in the United States are divided into geo- 
graphical divisions east of the Rocky Mountains, each of 
which is under the administration of a local vice president. 
These local vice presidents administer the public relations 
program for the community and our employees as deter- 
mined by the home office.” 


Petroleum and Products: Responsibility at Top 


“Our public relations program is administered by the pub- 
lic relations department, with the manager reporting to an 
executive vice president. The department comprises the 
manager and two assistants, and a secretary who works for 
all three men. We believe good public relations are part 
of the job of every employee. We further feel that the 
development of a large department would increase the 
tendency on the part of others in the company to attempt 
to shift to the public relations men activities that are 
actual line assignments.” 

“Public relations policies in the organization are a respon- 
sibility of top management. The manager of the public 
relations department reports to the board of directors. One 
member of the board is ‘contact director’ for the depart- 
ment. He keeps constantly informed about activities of 
the department, and the head of the department consults 
with him, or, in his absence, with an alternate contact 
director, fitting public relations functions into the broad 
program of the company. The public relations department 
is headed by a manager, with one assistant manager for 
policy and planning, and another for administration. It 
comprises four main divisions—press relations, production, 
editorial, and liaison and special events. There are also 
several special assignments, and a clerical and reference 
group.” 

“Our public relations planning is handled by a separate 
department which reports directly to the chief executive, who 
presents its affairs to the board of directors. While the di- 
rector of public relations does not sit in on all top level 
discussions, he is frequently consulted in regard to ques- 
tions having prominent public relations aspects.” 

“The main objectives of the company’s public relations 
effort are to deserve and gain the confidence of people, to 
study the evolving patterns of society so that the actions 
of the company can be kept consonant with the public in- 
terest and to report and explain company actions and poli- 
cies to the public. In general, the company endeavors to 
show that: 

1. It is open, friendly and communicative; 

2. It considers the public interest in framing its policies 
and arriving at its decisions; 

8. It contributes importantly to the strength and well- 
being of the nation; 

4. It is a good employer; 
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5. It is alive to, and readily assumes, its responsibilities 
as a citizen; 
6. It makes petroleum products better, more abundant, 


cheaper and more versatile through efficiency and sci- 
entific research; 


7. It is widely owned, its business policies are sound, 
and its earnings are reasonable; 


8. It is part of a highly competitive industry.” 


“Our studies so far seem to indicate that there is room 
for a great deal of work in educational lines within our 
organization. To meet this problem, the industrial relations 
department acts with the public relations department in 
dissemination of information through the employees’ house 
organ, in planning ‘at homes’ for employees’ families at our 
refineries and other points, creating opportunities for talks 
at foremen’s meetings, etc. We also maintain a series of dis- 
plays which circulate among various concentrations of em- 
ployees and illustrate phases of the company’s and indus- 
try’s activities. We are currently paying more attention to 
the employee audience than to other types of audiences. 
Because we are a subsidiary company, we have no problem 
with stockholders but we would probably rate employees, 
customers, and general public in that order.” 


Steel Producers: 


Stress Employee and Community 
Relations 


“The company has had its own public relations depart- 
ment for the past few months. Public relations were pre- 
viously handled by an outside counseling firm. In transfer- 
ring the department from the outside firm to our own or- 
ganization, we expanded the department by two people. 
We are developing a program whereby there will be one 
man in each of our principal plants who will devote a part 
of his time to public relations. This is a new undertaking.” 

“Our public relations department is consulted in formu- 
lating policies having a public relations angle.” 

“We are concentrating our efforts on employees and 
members of the community. But we are not neglecting the 
general public or our stockholders. From time to time we 
prepare special letters for our stockholders to explain some 
point which has been in the public news or some problem 
which is confronting the company.” 


Miscellaneous: Advertising Agency Helps 


“We do not employ outside counseling firms and we have 
no special department in charge of public relations. The 
top company policy is largely the result of ideas formulated 
after studying National Industrial Conference Board articles 
and bulletins and NAM reports.” 

“Such public relations functions as are performed are 
principally the responsibility of the sales department work- 
ing in conjunction with our advertising agency and with 
various members of the management group, principally 
operations. We do not have a separate department to handle 
public relations, nor do we retain a firm of public rela- 
tions consultants. The agency which handles our advertis- 
ing also provides us assistance on public relations activities 
principally in the form of aid on the mechanical problems 
involved. They do not participate to a major extent in 
public relations policy decisions. These decisions are made 
by management personnel.” 


“The principal objective of our public relations program 
is to leave in the mind of each community the feeling that, 
although we are largely an absentee ownership corporation, 
we are nevertheless interested in the political and social 
conditions in each town in which we operate plants.” 


“A principal objective of our public relations program is 


to inform adequately the various publics with which every 
company is properly concerned—i.e., customers, employees, 
communities and stockholders—as to the policies, problems 
and goals of our company. We do not attempt to make a 
case for industry as a whole but devote our efforts to con- 
veying the story of our own company. We believe that the 
cumulative results of individual companies’ efforts in this 
respect will prove as effective in obtaining an over-all favor- 
able reaction to industry as would attempts by individual 
companies to tell a story for industry as a whole.” 


“We rate stockholders, employees and customers on a 
par; members of community next, and then the general 
public. Any well directed public relations program must be 
directed with equal force to all of these groups.” 


METAL MANUFACTURES 
Aircraft: No Formal Department 


“This company has no formal public relations depart- 
ment, yet is intensely public-relations conscious and carries 
on an intensive program of internal and external public 
relations under the over-all direction of the vice president 
in charge of personnel. General practices in all plants con- 
form to company-wide policy, but plant managers have 
autonomy in all local matters.” 


“Our public relations program is largely in the hands 
of myself and our personnel supervisor and our program 
boils down to the simple effort of keeping the name of the 
company in front of as many people as possible, largely 
by word of mouth and by example. We find our employees 
of all classes to be helpful adjuncts in this line because they 
from time to time tell others what is accomplished at our 
factory and about conditions there.” 


“Our principal internal objective is to maintain a well- 
informed, harmonious and efficient working force. Our 
principal external objectives are to maintain the company’s 
reputation for fair dealing, dependability and progress- 
iveness; and to contribute to improved relations for the 
industry as a whole, and particularly to help achieve a 
better public understanding of the free enterprise system.” 


“Our public relations activities are directed by the vice 
president in charge of personnel, who is a policy-making 
officer of the company.” 


“We regard employees, customers and stockholders col- 
lectively as our principal audience; the community and 
general public come next in importance.” 

“We feel that the effectiveness of our public relations 
program is reflected in the company’s record of harmonious 
internal relationships; high productivity; uninterrupted, 
strike-free operations down through the years; the prestige 
enjoyed by the company in the industry; and the high 
esteem in which it is held by the public generally.” 


Automobile Equipment: Based on Company’s Activity 


“The corporation employs outside public relations counsel. 
The head of that firm devotes a considerable amount of 
his own time to this account and also maintains a partner 
in Detroit to work with us every day. We believe that a 
company makes its own public relations. For that reason 
we all work at it; it is part and parcel of our thought at 
the time we make decisions. We can always find people 
who understand the means of getting publicity. Our pub- 
lic relations activities are founded on correct decisions, or 
corporation policy; this is much more important than the 
mere publicity.” 

“The commonly accepted public relations functions are 
well decentralized in our organization. Customer relations 
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are the responsibility of our sales and advertising depart- 
ments. Stockholder relations, which in our situation are 
relatively simple, are the concern of the president. Em- 
ployer and community relations are the responsibility of 
our various plant managements, which have the staff guid- 
ance of our personnel administrator and assistant to the 
general manager.” 


“We do not have a public relations department nor do 
we employ an outside counseling firm. We rely on the vari- 
ous executives in our company to promote good public 
relations in various ways.” 


“The president is the head of our public relations pro- 
gram. He is aided by a public relations counsel who pre- 
pares written material for press releases and publications 
and supervises the publication of the employees’ bi-weekly 
magazine. To guide the internal public relations program, 
there is a committee consisting of the president, the manu- 
facturing vice president, the personnel director and the as- 
sistant to the president. In general, the assistant to the 
president is responsible for carrying out the decisions of 
the committee.” 


“Our individual plant managers are quite free to enter 
into programs which they deem merited from the stand- 
point of public relations. For instance, one of our plant 
managers in a small midwestern town headed up a program 
which brought a summer musical festival to the area, and 
which was generally considered a splendid community en- 
terprise.” 

“The president, the assistant to the president and, where 
pertinent, the public relations counsel, participate in the 
formulation of company policy.” 


“We concentrate on three principal audiences: employees, 
customers, and members of our community.” 


“Ranked in order of importance, are employees, custom- 
ers, stockholders, and members of the general community. 
Since our services are not nationwide, we do not attempt to 
reach the general public.” 


Electrical Appliances: Good Relations Important to 
Success 


“Our public relations activities are, generally speaking, 
divided into two parts. One part encompasses industrial 
relations—that is, relations with all those connected with 
the production phase of the business; the other deals with 
those phases of the business connected with selling. We 
make no sharp dividing line between the two. All public 
relations activities of the company are controlled by top 
management, and specific jobs are assigned to those be- 
lieved best qualified, more or less regardless of what phase 
of public relations work they are in—if even in it at all.” 


“Our public relations program is carried on by our de- 
partment of advertising and sales promotion.” 

“Each of our operating departments has its own adver- 
tising and sales promotion division, working direct on its 
own department’s advertising and other public relations 
activities. The advertising and publicity department has an 
over-all operation, advising those divisions and coordinating 
all the public relations activities for more effective oper- 
ation. In view of the emphatic expansion in our company 
since the war there has been expansion in the work of the 
department; this has been in augmenting already existing 
programs, however, rather than in additional types of ac- 
tivities. Space advertising, broadcasting, motion pictures, 
news dissemination, exhibits, speakers, general interest 
booklets, reports to stockholders, and opinion studies are 
among the tools used to reach our stockholders, our cus- 
tomers, and the general public.” 

“Our public relations program or activities are organized 


with two objectives in view: (1) to educate the public on 
the uses and advantages of our products; (2) to establish 
in the minds of the public that the company is a good one 
to deal with and work for. Our public relations practices 
are designed with a view toward making our company a 
shining example for the industry. We are active members 
of the industry’s national association, and very frequently 
cooperate with our competitors on steps that will benefit 
us all.” 

“Our primary objective is to explain our business oper- 
ations and the principles of the American economic and 
social system. Through this approach we hope that we can 
bring about better understanding of industry as a whole 
and of the American system generally.” 

“The principal objective in our public relations program 
is to explain our company and its operations to the public. 
Any advertising or related programs seek to increase the 
acceptance of our diversified products by developing and 
maintaining a favorable attitude on the part of the public. 
We feel that our program improves relations for the indus- 
try as a whole. Many of our publications, as well as adver- 
tising messages and news releases, are applicable to the 
entire industry rather than to the company alone.” 

“We have our own separate public relations department. 
We also employ the counseling services of two public re- 
lations agencies. We call on all three for advice and counsel, 
but final decisions rest with our top management. On the 
other hand, any one of the three may initiate projects and 
programs with the advice and consent of top management, 
Our director of public relations is considered one with our 
principal executives and is expected to lend a hand in 
directing the affairs of the company.” 

“Top management of our company participates actively 
in the public relations program which has a very definite 
influence upon company policy.” 

“The office of vice president in charge of advertising and 
publicity was created in 1944. The department participates 
in the formulation of top company policy through its repre~ 
sentation on the advisory committee, the general admin- 
istrative committee of the company.” 

“Our public relations department was organized fairly 
recently. There seems to be no yardstick to measure the 
results of our public relations work in concrete terms over 
so comparatively short a time. Yet what we are is largely 
owing to public relations policies we adopted long before 
the very term ‘public relations’ became popular. The same 
is probably true of any successful company.” 


Electrical Machinery: Expanded Program since War 


“Our public relations program rests with the public re- 
lations division which is accountable directly to the presi- 
dent. The director sits in on policy making, advising on 
public relations aspects. The division is closely allied with 
the industrial relations department, particularly in the area 
of employee relations and house organ, training bulletins, 
employee manuals, etc. The department is responsible for 
programming and directing activities in the fields of com- 
munity, stockholder, employee, government, customer, deal- 
er and distributor relations, and supplier relations. In 
many of these instances the direct responsibility rests with 
another department, but the public relations division acts 
as counsel and liaison. Our program has expanded each 
year since the war, in all of our several plants. Cer- 
tain activities are decentralized and the extent of the pro- 
gram is, of course, in direct proportion to the size of our 
plant operations.” 


“Our objectives are to establish (1) that our company is 
preeminent in research and engineering; (2) that it is fore. 
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sighted and progressive; and (3) that it is a good place to 
work and a good company to do business with.” 


“We believe that industry has a real job toward improv- 
ing public relations for industry as a whole. We have con- 
tributed quite generously to the various trade associations 
and NAM for their various public relations programs. 
There were no requests for such contributions prior to the 
war. 


“Our main objective in public relations is to view the 
trends in public opinion and relate them to management. 
Our task further is to develop a program that will bring 
about a better and closer relationship between our com- 
pany as an organization and the people who work for us, 
the community, our customers, dealers, distributors and 
suppliers, and governmental agencies.” 


Hardware: Customer Audience Emphasized 


“Our public relations program is not organized in any 
formal fashion. Each branch plant handles its own public 
relations. If our public relations are sound, they will in 
general benefit the enterprise system. We do not consider 
ourselves big enough for an outside counseling firm on 
public relations or for a separate department. Outside 
counselors have been used to determine the attitude of our 
employees and to check up on our relations with our em- 
ployees.” 


“Customers are our reason for being in business. Next 
in importance come employees and stockholders. If we stand 
well with our stockholders and with our employees, we feel 
that we will also stand well in the community. It is our 
opinion that too much attention is given to the general 
public that might better be devoted toward one’s own 
employees.” 


Industrial Machinery—General: Employees Come First 


“We are a comparatively small company, employing 700 
persons, so that our public relations problems are com- 
paratively simple. Also, we are a closed corporation with 
none of our shares being held by the general public.” 


“Our program, expanded since the war, is carried out 
through a personnel director at each separate location. 


“The public relations program in our corporation is or- 
ganized under the supervision of the director of advertising. 
It is centralized and embraces activities of all divisions and 
subsidiaries of the corporation. Among the more impor- 
tant functions coming within its sphere are employee com- 
munications (including periodical publications), publicity, 
motion pictures, annual statements, cooperative community 
projects, specialized tours of inspection, meetings, etc. 
There has been considerable expansion in this general field 
during the past year and we expect still further develop- 
ment in the coming months. Of possible significance is the 
fact that a monthly employee newspaper is being estab- 
lished. Facilities of our company park, increased recently, 
and the swimming pool have been made available on a wider 
scale to individuals and groups within adjacent communities. 
All phases of the public relations program are closely 
coordinated with the industrial relations department and 
come under the immediate cognizance of the president of the 
company.” 

“We have no important public relations problem, be- 
cause we do not deal with the public (our sales are made to 
large corporations) .” 

“We have no separately organized public relations pro- 
gram, primarily because of the nature of our company’s 
business. Each individual division or subsidiary is respon- 


sible for the conduct of its public relations activities, sub- 
ject to control by the headquarters office to conform to 
general policy.” 


“The public relations program is handled internally with 
the counsel of an outside firm specializing in this field. 
This group offers suggestions and advice and also handles 
the mechanical details of releasing stories to the fourth 
estate but does not participate in the specific formulation of 
policy matters.” 


“We handle our own public relations programs. They are 
cleared with top management to insure conformance with 
company policy.” 

“Our stockholders are fewer than ninety in number. An 
annual report is supplied to them and a condensed annual 
report to every employee. Audiences upon which the cor- 
poration is presently concentrating its efforts are, in the 
order of their approximately relative importance, (1) em- 
ployees; (2) families of employees; (3) customers; (4) stock- 
holders; and (5) general public.” 


“We direct our efforts, first, to employees, since our poli- 
cies will have the greatest effect on them. Our customers 
are probably next in importance, then our stockholders and 
members of the community or the general public. We 
direct personal letters to our employees, at their homes; dis- 
tribute information with pay checks; send out pamphlets 
or bulletins from time to time; and disseminate information 
through company house organs. We try to keep our people 
fully informed of events affecting their employment and 
events which affect their pay, their working conditions, and 
social benefits which are provided by the company. Our 
stockholders are given information through our annual and 
interim reports which are sent to them. Our customers, 
members of the community, and general public are reached 
by advertisements in nationally distributed magazines. In- 
stitutional advertising is combined with messages concerning 
the importance of our company’s activities to the general 
public and the community.” 


“Our public relations program is of increasing importance 
in our operations. The implementation of a considered and 
well-integrated plan during the past year is testimony to 
the philosophy of the corporation. We are convinced that 
it will continue to have a positive and salutary effect upon 
the labor relations of the firm, as well as upon all individuals 
who may have any type of interest in the company, its 
operations, services or products.” 


Industrial Machinery—Specialized: Has Community 
Relations Department 


“We have no outside public relations counsel, but main- 
tain a separate department, called community relations, for 
the handling of this work. The manager of this department 
reports directly to top management and is called in for 
meetings and conferences covering matters relating to em- 
ployees and the community. He is responsible for creating 
new ideas and for recommending a long-range program to 
management for its approval. 


“The principal objectives of our program are: (1) to 
educate and enlighten our employees in the work of the 
company, their place in their jobs and their part in the 
community; and (2) to take an active, nonpolitical interest 
in the community. Our community relations department 
has developed, on occasion, a new approach or method of 
handling certain phases of community relations which we 
have passed on to other companies. They have been very 
receptive to our new approaches and we, in turn, have been 
most appreciative of the ideas which they have given us.” 
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Instruments and Controls: For Good Customer Re- 
lations 


“Our public relations are basically the responsibility of a 
public relations concern. Policywise the agency works di- 
rectly with our top management personnel. Detailwise as 
to particular stories, articles, etc., it works directly with 
the sales, engineering or production personnel involyed— 
always, however, subject to the over-all guidance or even 
detailed checking by our top personnel.” 

“Our public relations program is the direct responsibility 
of one of our executive vice presidents who approves all 
matters of policy. In the day-to-day function of the pro- 
gram, however, our public relations department works di- 
rectly with our various division and department heads. As 
a general rule, any job of public relations is arrived at only 
after discussion with the head of the department concerned 
with the project. Once the task is assigned, the public rela- 
tions department works directly with the department head 
and later makes a report, generally informal, to the execu- 
tive vice president. A public relations man, assigned directly 
to one of our subsidiary companies, devotes his full time to 
its public relations problems. He is directly responsible to 
the public relations department at our head office, but he 
also clears all his activities with the department heads in- 
volved and with the president of the subsidiary company. 
Our program is handled by an outside firm which acts both 
as counselor as to policies and as a public relations depart- 
ment in carrying out programs. This counseling firm ap- 
pears on our organization chart as responsible to the execu- 
tive vice president and participates to a considerable degree 
in the formulation of top company policy in all of those 
matters which involve public relations.” 

“To the extent that top company policies are related 
to public relations, our counseling firm participates in an 
advisory way in their formulation. In other words, we try 
to keep the agency informed and have it participate in 
discussions so that it can be in a position to give sound 
advice.” 

“All phases of our public relations receive continual top 
management attention and direction. The policy pursued 
is reflected throughout our entire supervisory organization 
with results that are generally quite favorable.” 

“Our audience changes with the times. We have con- 
tinuing programs directed toward customers, stockholders, 
employees, plant communities, the general public, trade and 
all other groups of interest to the company. The general 
public and our customers rank first on our list, employees 
are second, the community third, and stockholders fourth.” 


Machine Tools: Builds Good Will in Trade Circles 


“We have a director of public and employee relations who 
is responsible directly to the president. The public relations 
activities of his job are advertising, both product and insti- 
tutional, through trade papers, catalogues and direct mail. 
He is also responsible for community relations and direct 
and indirect employee relations.” 

“Our public relations program includes a large variety 
of minor activities. Some of these activities are carried on 
under the supervision of our vice president in charge of 
sales, others by our executive vice president, and others by 
the president. Our public relations program has not been 
particularly expanded since the war. We have only one 
plant.” 

“The principal objective of our public relations program 
is to keep our employees and their families, and as much 
of the public as practical, informed of those phases of our 
business activities important to them. This is done by the 


president through personal appearances in the plant where 
he makes informal speeches on company time. Also, we 
mail to our employees, on a casual basis, certain types of 
literature which promote the free enterprise system in an 
intelligent and dignified manner. We also produce each 
year an annual financial report, which is directed both to 
the stockholders and to the employees.” 


“The objectives of our public relations program as directed 
to the general public are these: 


In a period when, as the result of overproduction in 
wartime, our sales and general operations are far from 
satisfactory, it is our desire to keep the name of our 
company and our product favorably before the public 
which buys our product. 


We are attempting to support the program of free 
enterprise generally by way of simple, educational effort 
directed to the subject of fundamental economics. We 
are satisfied that the first objective is being obtained 
because of the very widespread and general approval of 
our institutional advertising, which is the major part of 
our public relations activity. Our customers are for the 
most part in the same category as our own company— 
industrial producers of capital goods or consumer goods. 
Their interest is in strengthening free enterprise just as 
ours is; therefore, whatever effort we are making to pro- 
mote free enterprise is in their interest, as well as our 
own, and we seem to be winning high approval.” 

“The planning of our institutional advertising is under 
the direction of our vice president in charge of sales in col- 
laboration with other executives in the company. The exe- 
cution and the preparation of copy for the program is in 
the hands of our advertising agency. The particular type of ° 
copy which we want produced has been placed in the hands 
of a copywriter who has a very special flair for that sort of 
expression. While ordinarily such work would be prepared 
by public relations counsel, in this case it falls in the lap 
of our advertising agency. The head of the advertising 
agency confers constantly with our own people in planning 
both policy and program.” 

“Probably, in intensity of contact and progress, the 
groups would be listed as first, employees; second, custom- 
ers; and third, stockholders. However, this would not re- 
flect an opinion on our part that either group is more im- 
portant than the other, inasmuch as each group’s function 
is dependent upon the successful relationships developed 
with the other two groups.” 

“We make no effort to concentrate so far as our audi- 
ence is concerned. Our type of presentation is aimed at 
the general public, which includes stockholders, employees, 
customers, etc. Because of the media employed, our first 
audience consists largely of customers, stockholders, and 
readers who belong to the higher income brackets. But we 
find that our copy is increasingly picked up by others for 
re-using, reprinting, etc. In a period of bad operation, the 
ranking would be customers, employees, shareholders, be- 
cause we are employing shareholders’ money to improve our 
relations first of all selfishly with our customers and with 
our employees.” 


Office Equipment: Functions Are Divided 


“Our general public relations program is supervised and 
controlled by the executive department. Matters of policy 
are decided by the president’s office. The actual coordination 
of information and dissemination of news is handled as a 
function of our advertising and public relations division and 
it is supervised through the president’s office. The works 
manager of each of our plants is responsible for the rela- 
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tions of his organization within his community. Since 
general policy is well understood, they find it necessary to 
make only infrequent contact with the executive offices 
concerning unusual matters.” 


“Our public relations program is really divided. We have 
a single manufacturing unit and the industrial relations 
manager and a vice president handle the public relations 
program as far as that unit is concerned. The advertising 
department handles public relations outside our own com- 
munity. In my opinion, everyone has expanded his public 
relations program since the war because it has been neces- 
sary. For instance, in our case, the fact that we now have 
a union and never had before the war has made us expand 
our public relations program. I defy anyone to deal with 
the union and not do something about public relations. We 
have always tried to promote good public relations by en- 
couraging our people to take active part in the community 
chest, the Red Cross, Boy Scouts, and other movements 
where their activities serve the public and at the same time 
bring before the public the name of the concern that em- 
ploys them.” 


“Our public relations program is organized through a 
committee composed of the advertising and promotional 
sales manager, the vice president in charge of production 
and the president. The work is carried on through a house 
organ for the employees, a house organ for the distributors 
and through the use of newspaper publicity. We have not 
expanded. the program since the war but have changed it 
to fit the situation. We only have the one plant.” 


“Because our industry is, to a certain extent, a specialty, 
we have always had to do a great deal of missionary work 
in improving public relations for our industry as a whole. 
We have also, of course, placed all the emphasis we could 
on our own company. Since the war we have followed a 
practice of bringing added emphasis on the ‘American 
system.’ ” 


“We attempt by various means to acquaint the commun- 
ity with the company, what it stands for, and what it is 
doing. The program includes speakers at luncheon meetings, 
and at gatherings of other groups including student and 
teacher groups. It also includes frequent plant visitations 
by selected groups of school principals, leading clergymen, 
and other professional and nonprofessional people. These 
visitations are kept small, and are directly participated in 
by our executives. We firmly believe that good employee 
relationships and good community relationships are a 
strong bulwark against the troubles which plague many 
companies.” 


“Most of the projects undertaken have a twofold purpose. 
They not only try to keep the employees better informed 
on company policies, progress, etc., but also drive home the 
benefits of the free enterprise system. Several media have 
been used so far, such as three-dimensional displays placed 
in the several manufacturing and office departments; posters 
on bulletin boards; direct mailings to employees at their 
homes; feature articles in our house organ, which is mailed 
to all employees as well as to many other opinion-molders 
in the community. As a further help, we are contemplat- 
ing installation of a public address system throughout the 
plant similar to the one already in use in the office.” 


“Our public relations program, while built to improve 
relations for the company, attempts to improve relations 
toward the enterprise system generally, as well as the in- 
dustry.” 

“The actual handling of the public relations program is 
done by our advertising and public relations division 
and there is no direct participation in top company policy.” 


“Our public relations program is really handled by two 
departments, the advertising department, which handles 
everything throughout the country as a whole, and the 
local industrial relations department which handles it in 
the community. We do not use an outside counseling firm.” 

“Our public relations program is not handled by a sepa- 
rate department. However, we do consult an outside firm 
from time to time to check on our own ideas as to the 
program to be followed.” 

“There are many indications of results but perhaps the 
most definite was revealed in a survey made by an out- 
side research organization without any knowledge on our 
part that it was being made. The objectives were to find 
out, through interviews among the general public, how dif- 
ferent companies in the city were rated on certain points. 
Among them were: which is the best place to work; where 
would you send a relative who wants to get a job; what 
company shows the most interest in the community; what 
company has the fewest labor troubles, etc. Our company 
was given the highest rating on all these points. The specific 
function that was mentioned most frequently was the chil- 
dren’s meeting on Saturday morning.” 

“For a firm our size, we feel that our public relations 
policies have been quite effective. We have no employee 
troubles and, generally speaking, enjoy excellent cooper- 
ation from our employees. People like to work for our com- 
pany. We enjoy a good reputation in the community and, 
in so far as we can determine, enjoy a fine reputation na- 
tionally as a good company with which to do business and 
which makes a good product.” 


Railroad Equipment: Aims To Be a Better Neighbor 


“We have no specific department of public relations. 
This function is handled through various key men in the 
organization but tends to be centralized in our personnel 
department. Our program has been expanded since the 
war to include full-page advertising in local newspapers 
to acquaint the community with the activities and problems 
of the company.” 

“The public relations program is the responsibility of the 
advertising department. One person’s time is devoted to 
this activity. We don’t use an outside counseling firm. Pri- 
marily, the day-to-day success of our program depends upon 
the local management groups of our many widely-scattered 
plants in the United States and abroad. Top management 
has instructed the plant groups in our fundamental philos- 
ophy which is based on a well-publicized company aim of 
five points—one of the most essential of which is being a 
better neighbor in the community.” 

“We feel that public relations are the responsibility of 
everyone. But we have a public relations department, re- 
porting directly to the president, which keeps in intimate 
touch with our principal problems and formulates programs 
which, when approved, are carried out, with the help of 
this group, by all of us.” 

“The principal objectives of our program are to acquaint 
the community with the work being done by the company 
and to encourage community cooperation in meeting prob- 
lems encountered as a result of our location. In our com- 
munity activities we attempt to improve relations, not 
only for our own company, but for the industry as a whole. 
It has recently been expanded to include promotion of the 
enterprise system through talks before local organizations 
and groups.” 

“Our public relations program is designed to insure the 
smoothest possible working relations within our plant or- 
ganizations. We also concentrate on winning new friends 
for the company as well as on keeping our old ones.” 
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“Our company—and hence public relations—objectives 
are: (1) to become the low-cost producer in quantity of 
the best possible products; (2) to win acceptance for our 
products among an ever-increasing group of customers; and 
(3) to continue to deserve the confidence of our stock- 
holders. By doing these specific jobs well we are convincing 
those with whom we have daily contacts of the real value 
of the free enterprise system.” 


“Our public relations men participate in the formulation 
of top company policy in direct proportion to their ability 
to help solve basic company problems. They have available 
to them an outside counsel.” 


“Our public relations activities have been gradually built 
up during the past two or three years. We know that they 
have served a good purpose, but have had no means of 
accurately measuring the results.” 


Miscellaneous: Report Tangible Results 


“Our public relations program is mostly tied in with our 
employee relations. Our advertising department handles 
customer relations separately. Our program has not ex- 
panded much since the war.” 


“We have no positive organized program and never have 
had. On the other hand, I believe that we have carried on 
a fairly good program of public relations for many years.” 


“We are a multiplant organization, and our public rela- 
tions program is carried on at plant levels and on a national 
level although with different objectives in mind.” 


“Public relations are a division of our advertising depart- 
ment. We carry on our business in a way that will continue 
to merit the good will of our employees, our customers, and 
the general public. Whenever we make a move or any news 
develops that is of interest to these groups, we prepare 
statements and make releases to them. We have several 
plants, but the branch plants are comparatively small so 
that the public relations work, for the most part, is carried 
on at our home plant.” 


“Our public relations activity is organized on the basis 
of a general company program, plus community public rela- 
tions activities at our major manufacturing locations. The 
general program is administered by the public relations divi- 
sion, headed by a director of public relations, who ranks as 
an administrative officer. This division has three sections— 
advertising, information and publications. The advertising 
section, in concert with our advertising agencies, prepares 
and places informational and product advertising. The in- 
formation section is, generally speaking, the creative writing 
group, responsible for editorial preparation of general com- 
pany booklets, technical articles, special articles for com- 
pany newspapers and company magazines, press releases 
and motion picture production. It also answers inquiries 
originating both within the company and outside through 
the public and press. The publications section designs and 
produces general company literature and exhibits. It has 
associated with it the group which attends to the division’s 
accounting and purchasing matters. The specialists in the 
public relations division offer staff assistance to the plant 
locations in the latter’s public relations efforts. Specific ob- 
jectives in the plant community are determined by the 
plant operating organization and those at the plant who 
are functionally responsible.” 

“In general, the public relations program of our company 
is headed up by our sales manager and the advertising de- 
partment in conjunction with the publicity department of 
our agency.” 

“Our objectives are to evaluate our policies in terms of 


present-day conditions and the interests of those in this 
area. We want our employees to be respected as employees 
of this company, to attract desirable job applicants, and to 
have the employees themselves take pride in the company 
and its accomplishments. Our museum also encourages in- 
terest in metalworking in general and stampings in particu- 
lar. Supported by free enterprise, the museum has made 
facilities available to large groups. It has brought people 
to our factory who would otherwise have only a most hazy 
idea of working conditions and the processes of production.” 


“The principal objective of our informal program has 
been to do the things which would sell us to the community 
in such a way that we were assured of a good local labor 
supply. In addition, we have always wanted to have the 
people in our community feel that our company was the 
best place in the community for them to work and that 
the management for whom they worked was fair and 
square, with a great deal of interest in the human equation 
and not just ‘the almighty dollar.’ ” 


“We feel that we have two types of public relations prob- 
lems. One is to earn the respect and friendship and coopera- 
tion of the people who work for us, and of our stockhold- 
ers, who, of course, are associated in the business. The other 
problem concerns the community of home owners near the 
factory. For the people who work for and with us, we 
have made every effort, through our personnel relations, to 
prove to them that we are honest, fair, reasonable and 
sympathetic. We have done this through the medium of 
our magazine and through articles, written by the presi- 
dent and others, which have been re-used by important 
people in public life. These latter articles are primarily 
aimed at advertising the value of the capitalist system to 
our people. We have also discussed various specific phases: 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, etc.” 


“Our public relations program is designed to reach share- 
holders, employees, customers, and the members of com- 
munities in which our plants are located. It is difficult to 
rank these groups in importance since we have different 
objectives in mind for each of them. Through national ad- 
vertising, stockholders’ annual reports and quarterly letters, 
we attempt to concentrate on more than one group; 2.é., 
our shareholders, our customers, and the general public. To 
a lesser degree, these outlets are directed to our employees, 
although our employee relations program is a distinct func- 
tion of our industrial relations department, and our public 
relations program, as such, is not designed for employees. 
We do not, for example, publish a separate employee annual 
report nor is our regular annual report distributed to em- 
ployees.” 

“The principal objective of our public relations program 
is to improve relations for the industry as a whole. As our 
market is limited to about 50,000 customers, we have not 
undertaken to promote the enterprise system; that would 
require publicity and advertising over and beyond our own 
market. We have done much, however, to educate our own 
employees on the enterprise system, using letters, pam- 
phlets, etc., which we have mailed to the employees’ homes, 
and through group discussion with our employees on com- 
pany time.” 

“The principal objectives of our public relations program 
are (1) to hold and to improve what we believe is a very 
fine relationship between the company, its stockholders, its 
customers and prospects; (2) to become better known in 
those fields in which the company has not been active.” 

“Inasmuch as our company does not produce a consumers’ 
goods product and sells nothing to the people in the com- 
munity, we have always directed our greatest attention to 
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our employees. Next come our customers, then the mem- 
bers of the community, and the general public last. I be- 
lieve that the over-all country-wide public relations job of 
industry would be very simple if every company would do 
a good job at home. All the fancy booklets, brochures, ad- 
vertisements, ete., in the world are not going to mean much 
if the relationship between the management and employees 
is not on a high-grade plane. It seems to me that wherever 
you find a company with good industrial relations you 
usually fine good public relations going along with it auto- 
matically. If the employees are sold on their company, 
they will do more to sell the company and its policies than 
any public relations counselors can ever do.” 


“Our activities are pointed to employees, customers, stock- 
holders, members of the community and general public in 
about the order mentioned. The theory behind them is that 
well-informed employees with whom we endeavor to main- 
tain friendly and cooperative relations and to whom we try 
to give as steady employment as possible are the finest 
public relations we can devise. Our program definitely 
molds public opinion locally and to a certain extent nation- 
ally, which is about all that we can expect for a concern of 
our medium size.” 


“T have not taken polls to measure the success of our 
program, and, as a small part of our community, it would 
probably not be particularly fruitful for us to do so. I do 
believe, however, that we generally have more prestige and 
appreciation than would be justified by our size alone. 
Through identification with ‘liberal’ projects, we have made 
some progress for industry in general and for ourselves in 
particular in combating the idea that businessmen are a 
reactionary group apart from the general community.” 


“In general, we feel that our public relations program 
has definitely borne fruit. Its effectiveness is difficult to 
measure and must find reflection in such things as an active 
market for our securities, an expanding sales volume, low 
labor turnover, and a constructive community attitude.” 


OTHER MANUFACTURES 


Chemicals: Programs Are Extensive 


“The parent company offers its services to its subsidiary 
companies on any public relations problems about which 
they may wish to consult it. Otherwise, the managers of 
our various plants operate pretty much on their own.” 


“The company’s department of industrial and public 
relations reports to the company’s executive committee. 
Essentially, its work is a service to the various other staff 
departments and operating divisions of the company.” 

“Our program is under the general direction of an officer 
of the company located in our executive office in New York. 
He has the title of assistant to the president and his respon- 
sibilities include the formulation of over-all public relations 
policies and collaboration with other employees of the 
organization in carrying out policies and activities. There 
are public relations men at our mines, and certain of the 
operating men spend part of their time on public relations. 
Our program is conducted on about the same scale as before 
the war. We suspended some of our public relations activi- 
ties during the war in order to concentrate on production.” 


“Our public relations activities are centralized under a 
public relations department. It contains three divisions. The 
information division is concerned with the press, radio, etc., 
handles general queries, and is responsible for liaison with 
other departments. The extension division maintains a 
speakers’ bureau and is responsible for contact with farm 
groups and home economists. The community relations divi- 


sion, added at the close of the war, publishes the employee 
magazine and maintains liaison with various plants both as 
to their publications and public relations problems. No 
effort is made to maintain public relations representation at 
each of the company’s plants.” 


“The division of public relations is responsible for plan- 
ning and executing the company’s public relations program. 
Most of our public relations are on a national basis. The 
plant superintendents of our various units throughout the 
country, however, are responsible for local public relations 
programs and call upon the division of public relations for 
any assistance which they may need in implementing their 
plans.” 


“Our public relations program is executed mainly by our 
advertising department. It has not been greatly expanded 
since the war. The company has many plants scattered all 
over the country. Each plant manager is concerned with 
the community relations in his plant town. Practices vary 
from plant to plant because each plant manager reports to 
the general manager of one of our six operating departments. 
Nevertheless, it is the general policy of the company to 
maintain friendly relations in the plant community.” 

“Our principal objective is to create and maintain good 
will of public officials, customers, civic and business leaders, 
and prospective employees in the states in which we operate. 
Being a natural resource company and subject to taxes and 
regulations not faced by nonextractive industries, we be- 
lieve it is particularly important for us to be well liked in 
these states. We also have a somewhat broader objective 
of enhancing the prestige of the company among investors 
and in the business world generally. We look upon improy- 
ing the relations of industry as a whole and the enterprise 
system generally as secondary objectives.” 


“Our principal objectives are twofold: (1) to create the 
most favorable public attitude toward company operations; 
and (2) to do everything possible to promote understand- 
ing of the operation of the American economic system in 
general. They seem of equal importance.” 

“Our principal objectives are to make the company, its 
policies, products, people and plans known to the general 
public, customers, stockholders and employees.” 

“Our objective is to acquaint the public—or a particular 
segment of it—with information designed to demonstrate: 

1. That we discharge our responsibility to our stock- 

holders and employees by conducting our business in a 

profitable manner. 


2. That we try to provide for the welfare of our em- 
ployees by following progressive policies which supply 
good ‘working conditions and economic security to a 
far-sighted and practical degree. 

3. That we endeavor to serve our customers by pro- 
viding honest, serviceable products at a fair price and 
that these products represent the best in modern technical 
research, manufacturing skill and study of consumer 
products. 


4. That we are a forward-looking, public-spirited com- 
pany contributing our full share to the social and eco- 
nomic welfare of the country.” 


“We occasionally use outside counsel. For the most part, 
however, public relations policy is developed within our 
company management group. We do not go in for ‘manu- 
facturing’ public relations material; i.e., we use what we 
believe to be really news but do not undertake to manu- 
facture news merely for publicity or public relations sake.” 


“Our public relations counsel does not participate to any 
extent in the formulation of top company policy.” 
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“The department participates to a certain extent in the 
formulation of top company policy, but this participation 
consists principally of offering suggestions and discussing 
proposals rather than making actual decisions. The deci- 
sions are made by the president, vice presidents and the 
board of directors.” 


“The company employs no outside counseling service. 
Management consults the public relations department to 
an increasingly large degree on the public relations aspects 
of proposed policies and actions.” 


“The division of public relations calls upon the services of 
our general public relations counsel, who advises on mat- 
ters of broad public relations policy and in many cases car- 
ries on for the company specific public relations projects. In 
addition, the division of public relations calls upon other 
public relations counselors or publicity organizations for 
assistance in planning and executing specific projects.” 


“The advertising department is consulted in the formu- 
lation of top company policy where public relations prob- 
lems are concerned.” 


“We feel we have gone much further than many com- 
panies in taking our stockholders into our confidence, in 
keeping them advised on management ideas, future plan- 
ning, etc. We believe we have very favorable stockholder 
relations. Likewise, we believe our employee, customer, and 
general public relations to be equally good.” 


“We have intensified public relations training in the 
plants, augmenting it with cultivation of civic contacts, 
stressing improved plant appearance, and setting up chan- 
nels for local publicity. More direct lines of communica- 
tion with the employees are highly essential, and consider- 
able progress has been made through newsletters, letters from 
management—both sent to employees’ homes; family get- 
togethers, where topics are discussed, and motion pictures 
about the company are presented; picnics, sporting events, 
etc. Plant visits and open-house programs have been quite 
successful here. We have made some progress in obtaining 
greater stockholder attendance at annual meetings. At such 
meetings, we have shown company motion pictures, discussed 
products and presented the financial picture in understand- 
able terms. Since the annual meeting is necessarily limited 
to one spot a year, we not only send stockholders the 
company magazine, but also prepare special letters and 
dividend folders to accompany quarterly dividends and 
prepare informative quarterly reports. We also request 
stockholders in the plant communities to take part in 
open-house programs and other plant functions wherever 
possible. We cultivate key groups—civic leaders, political 
leaders in the community and in the nation at large, local 
newsmen, editors and writers, and those covering for na- 
tional publications, and freelancers. We try to keep in touch 
with economists, researchers and municipal, state and fed- 
eral agencies.” 


“Our attempts to explain our problems and our social 
contributions to these groups have been successful in sev- 
eral ways. For one thing, we have never had any stoppage 
or slowdown in production from a labor dispute of any 
kind. The treatment accorded us by local and state tax- 
ing authorities has been quite fair. We are encouraged by 
these facts to continue our public relations policies as in 
the past.” 


“Sales and earnings are the best ever; we have no labor 
troubles worth mentioning; and our stockholders, employees, 
customers and plant-city residents seem to be fairly under- 
standing people. Inasmuch as ignorance cannot lead to 
understanding, the information we make available must 
have helped.” 


Food: No Marked Changes Planned 


“Our program is handled by the manager of our public 
relations department. So far as fundamental policies are 
concerned, they are determined by our executive committee. 
The program has been expanded since the war, with special 
attempts being made in the area of employee relations, com- 
munity relations in the cities in which our plants are lo- 
cated, and in the trading area surrounding our plants.” 


“We have carried on organized public relations activities 
for the last thirty-two years. Fifteen years ago the public 
relations department was considerably expanded and at the 
present time it numbers approximately twenty. This depart- 
ment is responsible for over-all policies and procedures, and 
operates as a service department for all other divisions of 
the business. There has been no particular expansion in this 
department since the war.” 


“We are placing major emphasis on improving relations 
between our own company and various groups, with second- 
ary emphasis on relations for the industry as a whole. We 
happen to be faced with some rather difficult labor condi- 
tions which require a very major portion of our efforts in 
the field of public and employee relations.” 


“Our general objective is to win recognition for the com- 
pany as an economically sound and socially desirable insti- 
tution that performs an essential service to the nation. We 
are eager to gain public recognition of the fact that the 
company is a leader in the field and that its products are 
of the highest quality. Some of the activities in which we 
are engaged are designed to improve relations for the indus- 
try as a whole and the American business system generally. 
We support various national industry and general business 
organizations. In our own public relations activities, par-. 
ticularly in our annual report and in some of our motion 
picture films, and books and other publications which have 
been prepared under our auspices, we emphasize the role 
of the industry in particular and general business in the 
nation’s welfare.” 


“Our general over-all public relations policy is about the 
same as that of any other modern corporation. We seek to 
act in the public interest, then to communicate our policies 
and activities to the public in the hope of obtaining a sym- 
pathetic understanding of them. Aside from very general 
direction, however, our policies are usually formulated on a 
i basis and public relations work proceeds at the local 
evel. 


“Our objectives are to achieve a better public understand- 
ing of our aim to sell quality products to the largest number 
of people at the lowest prices consistent with fair returns 
to the farmer, workers and stockholders. We support or- 
ganizations which work for a better free enterprise system.” 


“Our principal objectives are to make more friends and 
customers for our own company, to assist in increasing the 
acceptance of our industry, and to help tell the story of 
free enterprise. For years, we have been active members of 
state and national groups whose principal aim is to in- 
crease public acceptance of business. We feel that all busi- 
ness and industry must share this responsibility.” 


“To keep people informed and sympathetic to a well- 
managed company is the prime function of a public relations 
department in our company. Another function is to reflect 
back to management information on trends in political, 
social, economic and educational thinking in such fashion 
that management may more effectively avoid bad conse- 
quences of unforeseen changes in public attitudes.” 


“We employ the services of an opinion research organiza- 
tion and some other outside consultants who counsel with 
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us and thus their advice has a direct bearing on our com- 
pany policy.” 

“Our public relations program is handled by a separate 
department, which reports to a vice president. The com- 
pany’s public relations program is one of his responsibilities. 
As a result, major public relations decisions are made at 
the policy-making level.” 


“As to the special publics in which we are interested, 
the field is rather wide. Since most of our products are 
derived from agriculture, we are interested in farmers. Obvi- 
ously, we are interested in employees, although employee 
relations work, as such, is an operating function, and our 
contribution is limited to employee communications. We 
have a stockholder section which prepares annual reports, 
and a quarterly bulletin, and handles correspondence with 
our rather sizable group of shareholders. In the consumer 
field, the department concentrates on opinion-forming lead- 
ers, organizations and schools. It relies on the sales divisions 
to do a competent job with customers.” 


“We concentrate almost equally on stockholders, em- 
ployees, customers, the local communities, and the general 
public. We have a special program comprising a staff of 
field men, special publication advertising and special pub- 
lications for our farm producers. Our stockholder audience 
is reached largely through dividend enclosures, annual re- 
ports and press releases of special interest to them. Our 
consumers and general public are reached through national 
publications and radio. For consumers, we distribute mil- 
lions of publications giving helpful household hints, and 
occasionally data on the economics of our business. We 
also encourage—and we were pioneers in it—plant visits 
by groups in most of the communities where we operate. 
For employees we have special publications, occasional let- 
ters from the president, and social activities.” 


“We rank our public in the following order of importance: 
employees, customers, members of the community and 
shareholders. Currently, we are stressing relations with 
employees, customers, and members of the local community. 
We also reach shareholders through brief messages which 
accompany dividend checks.” 


“We rank our work as follows: first, employees; second, 
the farmers in the surrounding territory; and, third, the 
public in which our operations are concentrated.” 

“Despite difficulties, we feel that the majority of our 
efforts have been effective, in varying degrees. We are par- 
ticularly impressed with the gains made in our communities 
and within livestock producer groups. In the latter field, 
we have gone to considerable effort in sponsoring barbe- 
cues, etc., to which 4-H Club members have been invited 
at state fairs, county fairs, etc.” 


“Public relations are intangible. The only test of the 
success of our public relations is that our companies have 
grown consistently, our patrons stay with us, sometimes for 
generation after generation, despite the fact that ours is a 
highly competitive industry. Our employees for the largest 
part have been with us for many years. While high quality 
and fair prices and low profits have undoubtedly been influ- 
encing factors, we believe that taking producers, consumers, 
workers, stockholders and the general public into our con- 
fidence has had its effect.” 


“After a recent series of visits to all branches to discuss 
the program with key operating personnel, we are con- 
vinced that the program’s acceptance among our own people 
is growing. Also, comments from “outsiders” on specific 
aspects of our program have been quite favorable. No 
marked changes in our present program are planned, ex- 
cept, perhaps, to intensify work at the community level.” 


Paper: Helps Industry Relations 


“At each of our mills, we have a separate department, 
still in skeleton shape, with a director and assistant in the 
office, plus a call on the time of a designated individual, 
usually the personnel manager. A certain amount of in- 
formal public relations activity is generated independently 
at each mill by the mill manager and his staff. Such or- 
ganization as we eventually develop will have to be suffi- 
ciently flexible to permit a considerable degree of decen- 
tralization.” 


“Our company has a director of public relations in its 
general office and an individual designated to handle public 
relations at its operating divisions. Our program is still 
in a somewhat embryonic stage since it has only been op- 
erating officially a little over a year. Public relations items 
of local interest are handled at the discretion of the local 
division manager and his public relations man, with infor- 
mation copies sent to the general office. Public: relations 
items of company-wide interest are prepared by the gen- 
eral office and forwarded to the divisions, which, in turn, 
release the items to the local newspapers, etc.” 


“Our objectives include only incidental attention to im- 
proved relations for the industry as a whole or the enter- 
prise system generally. We tend to believe that to present 
the story of our own company effectively contributes more 
toward improving relations for the industry as a whole and 
the enterprise system generally than participation by echo 
in broader efforts.” 


“We try to improve our relations with the communities 
wherein our operations lie, with our stockholders, our em- 
ployees and our customers. Where possible, we use methods 
which will improve relations for our industry and are par- 
ticularly working at improving the general public’s attitude 
to our American system of free enterprise.” 

“Our principal objective has been to disseminate infor- 
mation concerning the company’s operations and personnel 
in the communities in which the company operates.” 


“Our public relations director has immediate access to the 
president of the company and participates to a considerable 
degree in the formulation of any top company policy which 
he believes may be pertinent to his functions.” 


“To date, we have not found it necessary to use an out- 
side counseling firm on public relations. The vice president 
and director of industrial and public relations definitely 
participates in the formulation of the company’s policy on 
public relations.” 


Rubber and Products: Civic Activities Gain Respect 


“Our public relations are handled by our advertising 
manager, who has the title of vice president in charge 
of public relations.” 


“Our objectives are: (1) to improve employee-company 
relations; (2) to tell the story of the enterprise system; and 
(3) to better community attitude toward industry. Our 
public relations group participates in the formulation of 
top company policy only as it affects public relations.” 

“Our principal audience is the community to which 90% 
of our public relations activities are devoted.” 

“The audiences we concentrate upon are employees, citi- 
zens of the county, members of the immediate community, 
school teachers and civic employees. After finding that 
public school teachers had negative opinions about us, a 
program of plant visitations, banquets and explanations of 
our policies by company executives had a very desirable 
effect. Our participation in the community fund activity 
has resulted in no child in the community being without 
dental care and other essential services. Since from one 
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third to one half of the fund comes from the employees of 
the company and the company itself, many of the benefits 
are directly traceable to our act of participation. No facili- 
ties for feeding large groups are available to the community. 
We make our dining room available for large group meet- 
ing of those interested in community or national welfare 
activities, often absorbing the cost of the banquet our- 
selves.” 


Textiles: Incidental Attention to Relations in Industry 


“Our program is organized under the direction of the 
vice president and assistant to the president. The program 
has been expanded substantially since the war.” 

“Qur public relations program has grown considerably 
since the end of the war. It was first confined to employee 
relations, but now there is a growing program for improv- 
ing relations in the communities where we have mills, 
There is a program for stockholders and also one to im- 
prove the position of the company in the business world. 
The main operations are organized in the head office, but 
whenever possible they are carried out by the local mana- 
gers or their staffs. This makes local men use good public 
relations methods in their everyday jobs. It is a good ex- 
ample for mill foremen to follow in their association with 
employees. We'can say that the entire organization oper- 
ates the public relations program.” 

“The principal objective is to tell the story of our com- 
pany, its policies and operations. Emphasis is on our own 
company rather than the industry. Fundamental economics 
and the importance of the enterprise system are, however, 
included in the program.” 

“There are two objectives. One is to give the men in the 
company a broader understanding or our business operations 
and to expand their viewpoint so they will see how people 
have a great effect on business success. Recently, we granted 
a wage increase of $400,000 a year at one mill. Foremen and 
managers were shown that if this investment had been in 
machines or buildings they would have managed them to 
give added production or reduced cost. In this case their 
handling of people would decide if the added cost for the 
wage increase would have the same effect. The second ob- 
jective is to give employees, townspeople, stockholders, 
businessmen, and others information about the company so 
they understand what they get from its success and what 
they would lose by its failure. This is especially necessary 
for employees. We don’t talk about the ‘free enterprise sys- 
tem’ in general. We tell employees about their jobs, their 
pay, our company sales, our customers, and other things 
which affect them personally. We quote figures.” 


“Our principal objective, of course, is to be well thought 
of by the general public. I think if each one of us does 
the job well with respect to our own company, business and 
the American enterprise system in general will benefit.” 


“Although we have a separate department for handling 
the public relations program, we make considerable use of 
an outside counseling firm. It participates in formulating 
our public relations policy but not in establishing general 
company policies.” 

“Our public relations are handled in our head office. 
As small tests were successful, it was expanded. When more 
of the program was successful it was accepted and aided 
by company officers who developed confidence in it. To 
that extent it participates in the formulation of top com- 
pany policy.” 

“Our regular staff handles our public relations program, 


with its actual operation in the hands of our advertising 
manager.” 


Miscellaneous: Are Functions of Three Departments 


“Our corporation’s public relations are headed by the office 
of one of our vice presidents, who has charge of both pub- 
lic and industrial relations. The advertising department, 
the personnel division, and the legal department are all 
used. Through the advertising department, we also employ 
a firm of public relations and publicity counselors which 
takes care of specific spot problems on public relations, as 
well as advising on all publicity releases of any kind or 
character. This department concentrates on maintenance of 
public good will and merchandising reaction. Our personnel 
division and legal department are concerned with our in- 
dustrial relations, which is a component part of all general 
relations.” 


“Our public relations department is one of the very few 
horizontal departments in the organization. It embraces all 
of the company’s advertising, public relations and employee 
publications efforts. We have a large number of plants, 
but beyond having local correspondents for our employee 
publication, the department has not decentralized its activi- 
ties. 


“The principal objectives are designed so that they tend 
to improve relations for our industry as a whole, but chiefly 
as a benefit to our own company. They are designed: 


1. To further the cordial relations and good will our 
company now enjoys with our employees and the various 
city officials and members of our community. 

2. To keep before our employees and the community 
in which we are located the worthiness of practicing the 
‘golden rule’ and the value of the American way of life 
and the free enterprise system. ‘ 

3. To maintain the best cordial relations between our 
employees, our customers, our community and our stock- 
holders. 

4. To publicize and keep before our employees, custom- 
ers and the public our reputation for quality and service.” 
“Generally speaking, our program has three main objec- 

tives: (1) improvement of employee relations; (2) develop- 
ment of community understanding; and (3) broadening of 
markets and improvement of customer relations. In our 
employee education program we strive to create a better 
understanding not only of the company’s products and 
policies but of the importance of the American industrial 
system.” 


“The manner in which our public relations activities take 
place, therefore, is day-by-day direct, close, intimate 
contact of our management group with the employees and 
the public in activities of mutual interest, whether political, 
social, recreational or religious. For example, during the 
summer months, certain local organizations promote Sat- 
urday night carnivals on a comparatively large-scale basis. 
This promotion brings together our management, workers, 
and the general public. The company offers the use of cer- 
tain company facilities to the carnival group, in addition 
to the use of the grounds on which the carnival is held.” 

“TI would place our concentration in the following order: 
employees, customers, members of the community, general 
public, stockholders. As it becomes more difficult to sell 
goods and maintain high employment, the rating might 
change so that customers and general public would require 
more attention than employees and members of the com- 
munity.” 


